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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Nov. 
16, at Three. SEVENTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 
ENADE.—Symphony in G, “ Letter V" (Haydn); Pianoforte Concerto, No. 4, 

D Minor, first time (Rubinstein); Overtures, “ Les Abencerrages” (Cherubini), 

“ Paradise and the Peri'’(W, 8. Bennett), Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Pearson. 

Solo pianoforte—Mr, Fritz Hartvigson, Fall Orchestra. Conductor—Mr. Manns, 

Transferable Numbered Stalls for the remaining Nineteen Concerts, Two Guineas, 

Single aa Half-a-Crown, Admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 

Season Ticket, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerzr Hati.— 
Conductor, Sic MICHAEL COSTA.—4ist Season, 1872-73.—The Concert 
Season will commence on Faripay, Novem 
MACCABZUS.” Principal Vocalists—Madame ico, Miss Banks, Miss 
Julia Elton; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. M. Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
‘Tickets, 3s,, 5s., and 10s. 6d., at 6, Exeter Hall, Subscription for the series of Ten 
Concerts—Central Stalls, £3 3s.; Reserved Seats, £2 2s.; Unreserved, £1 1s. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Monday, 

November 18th, Cheltenham; Tuesday, 19th, Hereford ; Wednesday, 20th, 

ewtown; Thursday, 21st, Saltaire ; Friday, 22nd, Liverpool, ‘All applications to 
be made to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, 


ere SINICO will sing Signor Fiori’s Canzone, 
“LA BACCANTE,” at Brighton, Nov. 25th; Crystal Palace, 7th Dec.; 
Warrington, 9th ; Manchester, 21st. 


ADAME SINICO will sing in “JUDAS MAOCA- 


BEUS,” at Exeter Hall, on the 22nd November ; and, at same place, in “‘ THE 
MESSIAH,” on the 29th December ; on the 23rd December, in ‘‘ THE MESSIAH,” 
at Bradford ; and on the 25th December, in ‘“‘ THE MESSIAH,” at Manchester. 


ME: KERR GEDGE will sing Ascuer’s popular song, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?" at Ashford, on the 2sth inst. 

















ber 22nd, with Handel’s “JUDAS | 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 








shad 
Where nightingales, at close of day, 
In leafy bow'rs trill raptur’d lay. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 


Price 3s. 
London: Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
And may be had, by order, of all Musicsellers in town and country. 





ADAME LAURA BAXTER and Mr. WILBYE 


COOPER will sing Nicoiai's popular Duet, ‘‘ ONE WORD,” at the Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington, on Nov. 18th and 26th. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE begs to announce her return 
seat 3 Town, Letters, &e,, to be addressed to her residence, 18, Bentinck 


'R. CARRODUS will return to Town, Nov. 20th. 
47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, 


ISS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor 
Recount, gives Lessons on the Concertina and Piano—9, Stratheden Villas, 
New Road, Shepherd's Bush, W, 


ISS BESSIE M. WAUGH (Ks Mynwy), Solo 
Pianist and Accompanist, to announce her Return to Town for the 
.-—6, Mortimer Street, Cave Square, W. 


M R. 0. CHRISTIAN (Primo Basso).—Oommunications 
respeoting 

















engagements for torios and Concerts to be addressed 18, 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


ye RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Matuanparng, 
will be performed nightly in Heaven's Opera, L’(Eil Créve. 





NOTICE. 
THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ALMANACK, AND ANNUAL FOR 1873, 
ESSRS. RUDALL, CARTE & Oo. beg to announce 


that the New Edition of this work is being prepared by Mr. CHaRLes 
OKESON, F'.8.8., Editor ot the Guide tothe Churches of London, &c., and they request 
that all corrections and additions may be forwarded to him by ext Post, to secure 
insertion, Professors who have not received Forms will be supplied with them on 
sending a Post Card to the Editor’s Office, 20, Charing Cross, W 


EQUIRED, a few- VOICES (Ladies and Gentlemen 
PEC pga Ce 
Music Warehouse, 244; Regent Street, W, — 





RANCIS HOWELL’S “COMMUNION SERVICE,” 
dedicated to the Choir of St. Michael and All Angels, Brighton, consisting of 
Kyrie Eleison, Gloria Tibi, Credo, Four Offertory Sentences, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Pater Noster, and Gloria in Excelsis. Price One Shilling 
and Sixpence, octavo.—B. WiLLIAMs, 19, Paternoster Row, London, Where may 
also be had Francis Howx.i's “‘ LAND OF PROMISE,” an Oratorio, dedicated to 
Sem Festival Choral Society.—Price Two Shillings; in cloth, Three 
Shillings, 





Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of January, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &., 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music, 


Susscriprion—One Guinea. 


Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr, Jou Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS,” 
A French Village Legend, 
With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and adapted for Drawing-Room Performance, 
By W. C MASTERS. 
Octavo, Three Shillings, nett. 
Lauzorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 








ORGANIST WANTED. 
ANTED, at Christmas, an ORGANIST for Ohrist 





Chureb, Blackpool. Salary, £30, Apply to the Vicar, Blackpool, 


orl. . 
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BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others, 


Lozenges, 4s. 
Pills, 4s. 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 


“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse VicigR.) 
“SOUVENIR” (Poésie d’ Alfred de Musset. ) 
“DANZIAM" (Valse Chantée). —‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie).— 
“L’AVEU" (Melodie), 
Composed expressly for Maname CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


Paris: Hevcen & Cis. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


SCHOTT -& Vo., 
159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Beg to Announce that 


M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


(Organiste du Grand Orgue de I'Eglise de la Trinité & Paris), whose playing and 
compositions met with such brilliant success, has entrusted them with the sole 
Agency for the sale of his works, Catalogues may be had, post free, on application. 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


big New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 








ApELPHI THEATRE, nightly, under the direction of Mr, Edwin Ellis. 
t the Spa Concerts, ScansorovGs, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz, 
Atthe Royal Srranp THEatreE, under the direction of Mr. John Fitzgerald, 
At the Royal Assembly Rooms, Maracars, under the direction of Mr, Spillane, 


“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving jn each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition. The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate—are equally piquant and graceful. The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as ‘ My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice piece it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony "—Brighton Guardian. 


“THE BELLS,” 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS.” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘ AN ADMIRABLE ITALIAN SONG. 
BELLA QUAL ROSEA AURORA.” 
MELODIA. 
Poesia di CESARE TOCCO. 
Composta da GIOVANNI MARAVIGLIA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 














ROSE in HEAVEN. New Song. By Franz Apr. 
No. 1 in F, No, 2 in G, 3s.; free by post 18 stamps each, ‘This little gem 

will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after the song has ceased.” 

The Graphic. 

BT (FRANZ) FOUR-PART SONGS, with Piano. 

forte Accompaniments, Post free, each three stamps :— 

My Fatherland The Drummer's March 

The Birds are Coming The Minstrel's Good Night 

Cheerful Drum The Consecration 


By 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


The Swallows The Wanderer’s Return 
MRSTING oF THE WATERS (Transcribed), 4s. 
NEW AND ADMIRED SONGS 
ww. w.- TAYLOR, 


Gaily o’er the Ocean The Soldier's Adieu 
‘“*Q! ye Tears.” Post free for Twelve stamps, 
Fal MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. 
PUT ME IN MY LITTLE BED (ditto), 3s. 
THE GIPSY’S WARNING (ditto). 3s. 
All at half-price, postage free, in stamps.—London: Sole Publishers, Rossrr 
(Composer of ‘“‘I HEARD A SPIRIT SING.”) 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 
‘“ MEMORY GREEN.” “FRIENDS AGAIN,” 





“MARRIAGE BELLS.” 
“J HEARD THE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” 


ALSO 
“THE FAIRY’S RING,” 
DUET. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET. 





Just Published, 


“THE SOLDIER’S SONG,” 
Sung by Miss ANNIE TREMAINE, 
AND 


“DRINKING SONG,” 


Sung by Mr. F. WOOD, in the Extravaganza, 


ATI Ba wk, 
(Performed at the Gaiety Theatre), 
THE WORDS BY R. REECE. 
The Music by J. E. MALLANDAINE, 
Price 33. each, 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Stcxor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Sartxpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained “‘ A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foll.) 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion.” — mes, 

‘* We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl, It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored = much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 

.— The er. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 

Diehl.” —7he Graphic, 


‘MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition, 











WARWICK MANSION. 


London: Doxoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MEMOIR OF PAULINE LUCCA. 
(From the “‘ New York Herald.”) 
(Continued from page 715.) 


In this memoir it has not been the aim to narrate the history 
of our heroine’s career, step by step, ip periodical succession ; 
nor is it in contemplation to follow her from the arena where she 

athers public laurels to that home which a well proved character 

or amiability of manners and thorough kindliness of heart has 
enabled her, in her family circle, and other intimate social rela- 
tions, to diffuse so much content and happiness. 

But one important episode—one, indeed, of the most brilliant 
episodes—in her artistic life demands imperatively some record, 
however hurried and concise, We mean her honourable associa- 
tion with the great opera-loving — of the ‘old country.” 
With the amateurs of London Pauline Lucca stands in as high 
estimation as with those of Berlin, the German capital, itself. 

When our heroine first came to England (in 1863—two years 

. later than Adelina Patti) she was in her 19th year. She arrived 

in July, near the end of the “season,” and played three times 
only at the Royal Italian Opera ; on each occasion, the part 
chosen for her—or more probably chosen by her—being Valen- 
tine, in the Huguenots of her great friend and patron, Meyerbeer 
(the characters of Raoul and Marcel being sustained by Mario 
and Formes), Although she only sang three times, the impres- 
sion she created, both on the public and the press, was extra- 
ordinary ; and the Covent Garden impressario would have 
been a bold man had he set forth, in the year following, 
a prospectus without the name of Pauline Lucca as one of its 
chief attractions. Mr. Gye was better advised; and accor- 
dingly, in 1864, the year of Meyerbeer’s death,*—which un- 
expected event had er his young and attractive protegée 
the most depressing effect—the name of Lucca was formally 
announced and dwelt upon with what a London journalist at 
the time styled ‘‘pardonable eloquence.” ‘Qn her return to 
Berlin”—the manager proceeds to say—“at the end of last 
season, full of honours, the king granted her an annual congé 
of three months, which three months the director of the Royal 
Italian Opera has been sufficiently fortunate to negotiate,” 
Accordingly, Pauline made her rentrée as Valentine, and 
though seriously indisposed, roused the house to absolute enthu- 
siaam. The Post, of May 14th, after referring to the evident 
indisposition of the ‘“ new Valentine,” speaks of Meyerbeer, and 
our heroine’s obligations to that great master :— 


“ Notwithstanding her indisposition, the reality of which no effort 
could succeed in wholly concealing, Mdlle. Lucca acted with such 
energy and sang with such fire that the extraordinary effect she created 
last year was vividly renewed. The brilliant, clear, and penetrat- 
ing tones of a soprano voice remarkable alike for vigour, strength, and 
freshness, could not fail to make their impression, and carry every- 
thing before them. ‘The zealous endeavours of Mdlle. Lucca were the 
more to her credit, remembering, as we all do, what sincere interest 
the composer of the Huguenots took in her artistic career, how earnestly 
he watched her at Berlin, and how he aided her by his invaluable 
counsels, It id be generally known that Meyerbeer was a most 
kind and map ie friend to young and rising talent; and Mdlle. Lucca 
is one of in whose promise he had faith, and whose fortunes he 
was personally and materially influential in advancing.” 


Pauline only played one more character during the season of 
1864, and that character was Margaret (Faust), in which she 
obtained a no less marked success than in Valentine. A long 
and exhaustive article in a journal somewhat chary of its praises 


—concludes as follows :— 


“That Mdlle, Lucca charmed the house from first to last is as in- 
contestable as that, in the garden scene, when poor Gretchen coquets 
with the jewels, she raised it to enthusiasm, and that in the church, 
when, the repentant victim of a cruel destiny, her attempts to pray are 
thwarted by Mephistopheles, who speaks to her in the remorseless 
accents of a stern and pitiless conscience, she rose to the highest 
tragedy. Her agitated endeavours to keep her eyes croc ry Aes upon 
the missal, which her faltering hand strives pes to hold before them, 
was a point as novel as it was striking, natural and impressive,” &e. 


Shortly after this fresh trium , Pauline Lucca unexpectedly 
left London, and returned to Berlin. There were all sorts of 


* May 2nd—Mongay—2 o'clock, a.t0.—Paris, 








surmises about this sudden departure; but scarcely one that 
merits an instant’s consideration. The statement that her reasons 
were political, and had something to do with the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, is pure nonsense—as pure nonsense as that 
about the “six hours’ rehearsals,” or as that about the “ fog,” 
the ‘coal dust,” and the getting ‘‘a black nose from every 
flower she smelt under such a clime,” The last reason, especially, 
would have been ungrateful and unbecoming in one whom 
nobody thought capable of being either; for never was artist 
on the English stage more profusely and persistently belaboured 
with the sweetest and most fragrant flowers that grow, naturally 
or artificially, in the British Isles, where such variegated 
examples of the earth’s luxuriant and teeming productiveness 
are at least more plentiful than in any part of Northern 
Germany. Nevertheless, a hundred rumours (with little or 
nothing in common among them), the offspring of countless idle 
tongues, were continually discussed in theatres, clubs, and draw- 
ing-rooms, So the Opera season passed away; and it was 

enerally surmised that London had seen the very last of Pauline 

ucca. During the recess, however, in ‘‘ drear-nighted Decem- 
ber,” the subjoined paragraph was read, nay, devoured, in 
every drawing-room, club, and theatre--for the Entr’acte itself 
found it of sufficient interest to print, side by side with the bills 
of the performances :— 


“Mpuix. Pavunve Lucoa.—All difficulties between the director of 
the Royal Italian Opera and this incomparably charming and attractive 
artist, are happily arranged. The vivacious, piquant, and gifted little 
lady will be positively the shining star of the Covent Garden troop 
next year. Tanto meglio. ‘ Hurrah!’” 


(Zo be continued.) 
—lI—— 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. M. A. Barnes. 

(From “Colbourn’s New Monthly Magazine.”) 
Welcome, sweet flow’rs, twice welcome now the year 
Is waning fast, and few delights are left 
For those pure souls who cherish Nature’s gifts ; 
Who love to wander at the sunset hour 
In search of mossy banks and flow’ry dells, 

Which none save fairy feet have touched before. 


Such joys are past! Sweet Spring-time came and went, 
It brought us tender flow’rs that quickly died, 
As if to teach a lesson to mankind, 

And show how swiftly earthly joys pass by. 
Then came the Summer, gorgeous for awhile, 
Bestowing fruit and flow'rs with lavish hand. 
Next, Autumn does appear, while yet the glow 
Of Summer still remains, and gilds the scene : 
Just like dissolving views, which do so blend, 
And take each other’s place, that none can say 
Where that one ended, and where this began. 


But Autumn now is reigning, and its flow’rs 

Are beauteous emblems of a love divine, 
Adapting all things to conditions found ; 

Thus, rarest flowers linger with us long, 

As if to make amends for being scarce, 

And likewise recompense our tender care, 

They do not droop, and fade, and die so soon 
As fragile flow’rs are wont, that come in Spring, 
Nor like the Summer Rose, which blooms and fades, 
(Because it shrinks from Sol’s too ardent gaze), 
Radiant at midday, and at eve is dead! 


As Autumn flowers will reward the care 

Which kindly hands are willing to bestow, 

So let us give our dear ones cheerful love, 

And tender sympathy, when Autumn comes 
Upon them ; they might linger with us then 
Yet longer than if treated with neglect, 

Or even worse, if made to feel the chill 

Which comes from scornful look, or unkind word, 


Sweet flowers do not simply bloom to please, 
They bring us fragrant lessons in their leaves; 
Meek messengers of Heav’n ! whose silent ways 
Speak volumes to those minds that deign to learn, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The fifteenth season of these concerts began on Monday night in the hall 
which they have made famous wherever amateurs of classical chamber music 
are found the whole world over. As usual, Mr. Arthur Chappell did not 
beforehand invite attention to the fact by trumpet-flourishes concerning ‘his 
artists and his repertory. All need for such help, if it ever existed, has long 
since passed, and the faithful public simply require to be told when and where 
the director wishes their attendance. Thus it was that on this occasion the 
Monday Popular audience came together with one accord, took their old 
places, and entered upon the new season in as matter-of-fact a way as though 
there had been no “ vacation” at all. We gather from the brief and business- 
like statements of Mr. Chappell’s prospectus, that while the programmes will 
continue to he drawn up on the model which time and success have firmly 
established, little, if any, change is contemplated in the well-known 
group of executants. Mesdames Goddard, Schumann, and Norman-Neruda, 
MM. Joachim, Hallé, Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, with Sir Julius Benedict 
as eonductor, again take the places so familiar to them ; while the list of artists 
who appear at wider intervals is strengthened only by the addition of Herr 
Dannreuther. Without saying that there are no other performers entitled to 
a hearing, we regard this unchanging personnel as a witness to the much- 
neglected fact that art is greater than artists. In too many instances the 
attention seemingly paid to music is really called forth by the individuality of 
music's exponents ; the singer and the player, rather than that which is played 
and sung, being primary objects of interest. Against this state of things the 
Monday Popular Concerts are a protest. Having enlisted some of the best 
performers, they treat the demand for variety as a childish weakness incom- 
patible with the bracing atmosphere of pure art, which it is their mission to 
diffuse. It might, of course, be urged that music largely takes its colour from 
the medium of conveyance, and that change of medium is something more 
than a change of personality. But music itself is of greater worth’ than 
anybody’s reading of it; and we need not stop to show the numerous advan- 
tages attending a permanent staff of executants, intimately acquainted with 
each other and with their andience. 

The programme of the first concert, though it contained no novelty, was a 
capital one, and it opened the season in an auspicious way. Father Haydn 
had the honour of leading off with his Quartet in C major (Op. 33)—a 
favourite at these concerts, and one of the most tuneful, as well as one of the 
most bright and humorous, effusions we owe to the good old master. The 
work was admirably played by MM. Henry Holmes, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti 
—Mr. Holmes taking the place made vacant by the indisposition of Madame 
Neruda, and filling it in a manner worthy his repute as an artist. All four 
gentlemen were warmly received, and the applause bestowed upon their efforts 
had in it the true ring of Monday Popular heartiness. 

Haydn’s light and pretty strains were followed, after the finale had been 
repeated, by Beethoven’s last and, some would say, greatest pianoforte sonata 
—that in C minor (Op. 111). Madame Arabella Goddard, who first intro- 
duced it in St. James’s Hall, was the executant ; and a performance, leaving 
no beauty of ‘the work unrevealed, secured the rapt attention of all present. 
Beethoven’s most clamorous, if not most enlightened, admirer, M. de Lenz, 
demands reverence for this Sonate-Testament ; and the condition was fully 
met both by artist and audience. At any rate, the music could scarcely have 
had a finer interpretation or more appreciative hearers. To discuss the work 
itself would be to enter upon a tempting and well-nigh inexhaustible theme, 
which brings us face to face with the problem—for problem it is—of 
Beethoven’s wonderful genius at the period of its greatest development. We 
may well decline the task in a notice such as this, and be content with saying 
that his last sonata is the noblest conceivable climax to a matchless series. 
Madame Goddard was welcomed in a manner befitting her long and valuable 
services; and her performance elicited a specially warm recall. In Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata in D (Op. 58), for piano and violoncello, Madame Goddard was 
associated with Signor Piatti. No work could have better suited the 
accomplished performers; and, whether in the quaint and characteristic scherzo, 
or in the solemn adagio, each was worthy of the other, and both were worthy 
of their task. The occasion was, of course, used to convey distinct welcome 
to the brilliant Italian ‘cellist, whose value, as a member of Mr. Chappell’s 
company, cannot be over-rated.  Beethoven’s familiar trio in G major (Op. 1) 
ended the concert; its performance by Madame Goddard, Mr. Holmes, and 
Signor Piatti, giving the utmost satisfaction. 





Madame Sinico’s two songs—‘‘ Deh vieni” and “ Quando a te lieta”"— 
were sung in that lady's very best manner, to the perfect accompaniment of 
Sir Julius Benedict, whose appearance, like that of the other favourites of the 
evening, was greeted with applause. The air from Faust had to be repeated. 

; —0--— 
MR. SANTLEY'’S CONCERT. 

Turning aside from the course of a successful provincial tour, Mr. 
Santley, and the artists who form his ballad troupe, looked,in upon 
London last Saturday afternoon, and gave a concert in St. James’s Hall. 
London was very glad to see them for various reasons. Out of respect 
for an unwritten law, which would be “more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance,” if anybody could be found to break it, the 
metropolis has existed without music all the autumn, and is eager for a 
change. Any concert, in point of fact, would be welcome just now ; 
but how much more welcome when given in the name of a famous and 
favourite English artist, whose voice has scarcely been heard by 
Londoners for a twelvemonth past. No wonder, then, that St, James's 
Hall was crowded, or that the crowd showed enthusiastic admiration, 
Mr. Santley was, of course, the hero of the day, and his songs were 
encored with a merciless resolve to get out of him all the pleasure 
possible. ‘True, the audience had some excuse for this; the songs 
being good and the singing magnificent. Mr. Santley first gave “ The 
Bellringer,” repeating the last verse ; after which came‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry,” Hatton’s “ Voice of the Western Wind ” and ‘‘ To Anthea,” 
and Arditi’s “ Stirrup Cup.” The selections added in response to encores 
were Poniatowski’s “ Yeoman’s Wedding,” and Boyce’s “ Hearts of 
Oak.” Itis superfluous to be minutely descriptive of these familiar 
things, or of their equally familiar rendering. We must, however, 
direct special attention to Mr. Santley’s choice of Hatton’s “ To 
Anthea,” a song of rare merit ; such a song, indeed, as might rank with 
the best of German Lieder, and suffer nothing by comparison. The 
concert-giver was very ably supported, Mdme. Florence Lancia, whose 
Norwich laurels are stiil fresh, Miss Enriquez, Miss Nita Gaetano, 
Miss Cafferata, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick being the vocalists ; while 
the instrumental selections were of more than average value, owing to 
the co-operation of M. Sainton and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Not to specify 
all the items in along programme, we may say that Mr. Lloyd was 
encored in both his songs; and that the other vocalists were liberally 
applauded. M. Sainton played his own interesting Fantasia on Scotch 
Airs (at the close of which he was encored unanimously), and gave also 
a masterly romance from his own pen, as well as Lassere’s very pretty 
‘Spinning Wheel.” The great French violinist is perfectly at home 
with all sorts of music, from the ‘ Posthumous” Quartets of Beethoven to 
the veriest bagatelle ; and it will readily be believed that his perform- 
ance of the works above named left nothing whatever to desire. Mr, 
Lindsay Sloper also did “ yeoman’s service,” in his own excellent and 
finished style, accompanying all the songs with the taste of an artist 
and the skill of a master, besides joining M. Sainton in a fantasia by 
Thalberg and Vieuxtemps, on airs from Les Huguenots, This work 
gave Mr. Sloper an opportunity which he turned to the best possible 
account; and all who appreciated at their worththe admirable features 
of his performance must have regretted that the programme did not 
contain a solo adapted to display them even more effectively. This 
deficiency, however, may be made good when, as seems probable, Mr. 
Santley gives a second concert of the same kind. 


Mownicu.—Second Concert of Herr Hans von Bilow: Prelude and 
= for Organ, B minor, Bach-Liszt; Variations and Fugue (Theme 


Fu 

by Handel), Brahms; Sonata, A sharp major, Up, 110, Beethoven ; 
“ Metamorphosen,” Romance, “ Valse-Caprice,” Polka, Raff; Scherzo, 
C sharp minor, Impromptu, ¥ major, and Mazurka from Op. 41, 
50, and 56, Chopin ; “‘ Venezia e Napoli,” Liszt. 

Cotoewx.—Persons desirous of’ casting the great bell for the 
Cathedral were requested, some time since, to send in their terms to 
the proper authorities. ‘I'he latter have selected Herr Andreas Hamm, 
of Frankenthal. The price is to be about 7,000 thalers. The bell 
will be cast out of twenty-two cannon taken from the French, and 
eee by the German Emperor. It is to be delivered here by the 

st Oct., 1873, so that the first sounds of the “Emperor William’s 
Fell” will probably boom from the Cathedral within a twelvemonth. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The following selection was presented at the fifth Saturday concert; 
and, for reasons which appear at a glance, attracted one of the largest 
audiences of the season :— 


Overture, ‘* Festal” .....eccecsesssersseeseeseeeeseeeee Wingham, 
Aria, “ Vedrai Carino” (Don Giovanni) ......... Mozart. 
Madrigal, “‘ In the Spring time” (Pet Dove) ...... 

Pianoforte Concerto in B flat .........+00+ a 

Gopring Bogs iisis sicveessscoccedsseseccedses cooseecsvece 

Shmphony, The — 

Aria, “ Vedrommi interno” (Jdomeneo) 

Arietta, (Freischiitz) ....0+...csecsevesseresesesseees ° 

Overture, “' Leonora,” No. 2Q..eccsssesecsssseeesscoees 


Much interest was felt in Mr. Wingham’s Festal overture, even those 
who heard it played at the jubilee concert of the Royal Academy of 
music—for which occasion it was written—being scarcely less eager to 
be present than were those who had not heard it at all, Mr. 
Wingham has gained the favourable notice of the musical public, who, 
influenced by the Symphony produced last season at these concerts, 
look to him with confidence as to a man of no ordinary gifts. The 
fact brings with it much responsibility, and, therefore, we regret that 
Mr. Wingham did not think twice before producing an overture which, 
clever though it be, is but a piece d’occasion, marked by the short- 
comings almost inseparable from its class. The work begins with a 
single bar of Presto (C major) meaning nothing, so far as we can 
discover, and after this comes an Andante of a quasi-ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, in which the wind instruments take a prominent part. An 
Allegro follows in due course, and is worked out with cleverness, often 
with effect, but its themes lack freshness; and there is apparent such a 
feverish striving after novel ‘‘ tours” (which only result in eccentricity) 
that we are compelled to withhold approval, and to caution Mr. 
Wingham against thus wasting his unquestionable powers. It is to be 
hoped that he is not infected by the modern rage for orchestral “quips and 
cranks,” behind which poverty of better resources vainly seeks to hide. 
Let Mr, Wingham give his muse the natural expression observable in 
his symphony, and he will take high rank. On the other hand, if he 
strive after originality, as that precious thing is now understood, he is 
lost. Verbum sap. 

In our notice of the Saturday Concert prospectus some particulars 
regarding Mozart’s last pianoforte Concerto were given, and these need 
not be repeated here. It may be necessary, however, to guard the 
reader against possible error in one particular. ‘The Concerto in B 
flat was announced, not only as ‘‘ the last,” but as “ No, 12,” and from 
this an error might easily spring. The fact is, that the numbering of 
Mozart’s concertos, like the numbering of his symphonies, and those of 
Haydn, is a purely arbitrary arrangement, of no chronological or other 
value whatever, This very concerto, for instance, is the composer’s 
twenty-fifth, and is known as No. 9, as No. 2, and as No. 15. En passant, 
let us add that some authority should do for Mozart's works what the 
Board of Works has done for London houses—re-number them on some 
intelligible and definite system. But, however called, the Concerto in 
B flat, played on Saturday is a gem. Its flow of tune is emivently 
Mozartian in fullness and beauty ; its form is perfect, and its develop- 
ment marked by that marvellous unity of science and fancy which 
places the composer’s music in a niche by itself, unapproached and 
unapproachable, The first and third movements, in particular, are 
worthy of close study. ‘They are pure Mozart, and reveal his method 
of working as clearly, if not more clearly, than any similar production 
from the same pen known to us. With regard to the theme of the 
Finale—a light and elegant subject in six-eight time—G” makes 
some remarks which are interesting enough to quote:— 


“ We know what Mozart had in his mind, and what he intended by this 
delicious tune. 1t was his embodiment of Spring. . For, on the 
14th (January), when it is quite possible that he was engaged on the last 
movement, he wrote three little German songs, two of them all about, spring 
—Sehnsucht nach dem Frithlinge” and “ Im Friihlinge Aufang "—and the 
melody of the first of these is almost identical with the air of this Finale. 
Such little facts about the works of the great masters - are always 
interesting, and that this particu’ar one may be made plain to us, Miss 
~— has been kind enough to choose the song as one of her vocal pieces 

> 

“G.” adds that the tune is ‘said to be still a favourite with 
children in Vienna,” He might have said also that it is a favourite 
with children in England, and has a place in more than one accepted 
volume of school sonys. 

The Concerto was played by Madame Arabella Goddard, who made 
on this occasion her first appearance since returning from America, and 
received—post hoe ergo propter hoc?—a specially warm welcome. 
Like the poet's tower which “stood four square to all the winds that 
blow,” Madaine Goddard is able to encounter all manner of music, from 





the diablerie of Liszt and his school to the cold and clear cut effusions 
of the early masters. If there be any difference, it is in favour of 
Mozart, whose music wants playing, not merely with mechanical skill, 
but with that rare art which makes the piano express a host of delicately 
shaded feelings. In this Madame Goddard is an adept beyond all 
others, and it was this, more than the command of the key-board, 
which ensured her triumph on Saturday last. The audience felt, rather 
than saw, that a mistress of her art was before them, and the unani- 
mous recall of Madame Goddard was a tribute that could hardly have 
been withheld, even had its withholding been desired. Two masterly 
cadenzas, written specially for this performance by Herr Reinecke, added 
no little to the interest of the performance. 

Mendelssohn’s Symphony and Beethoven’s Overture need not detain 
us; while, as to the vocal music, it will suffice if we recognise the good 
taste of Mr. Vernon Rigby in always bringing forward songs at the 
Crystal Palace which add to the real value of the concert. Both 
himself and Miss Heywood did justice to the selections made. 

Tuappevs Eaa. 
—o—- 


DEATH OF MISS O'NEILL. 

Miss O’Neill, the bewitching Juliet, the incomparable Belvidera and Monimia 
of our fathers, is dead. In other words, Lady Beecher, widow of the late 
Sir William Wrixon Beecher, died at her residence, Ballygiblin, near Mallow, on 
Wednesday morning, 28th ult., in her 81st year. The great dramatic genius and 
brilliant triumphs of Miss O’Neill are matters of history. On the stage she 
had no rival—in fact she elevated the profession, and gave to it dignity and 
respectability. In her famous characters of Mrs Haller, Mrs. Beverley, 
and Belvidera, contemporary critics represent her as having been unapproachable 
in her realisation of those impersonations. In early life, it is said, “ the great 
Miss O'Neill,” as her ladyship was designated, much and 
severe trial ; but her genius, which was unquestionable, and her determination 
of character, which is ted as something astonishing, enabled her 
successfully to surmount all the difficulties and obstructions which beset her 
path. Her first appearance was made in a rather humble manner, and in 
company with humble companions, in a small provincial town; but on her 
début in London, in 1814, she at once occupied, if not the first, at least a 
most distinguished position, and after a brief time was unanimously hailed as 
‘the great Miss O'Neill.” ‘I have seen the Siddons, sir, and the O’Nale,” 
says the brave Captain Costigan, in Pendennis ; they were great; but what 
were they compared to Miss Fortheringay?” ‘‘ You are as pathetic as 
Miss O’Neiil,” says Major Pendennis, paying the most audacious compliment 
he can think of to the same Miss Fortheringay. Byron offered a higher 
tribute than any mere praise could give when he positively declined to go to 
see Miss O'Neill, lest he should be induced to think her a rival of Mrs. 
Siddons. An authority on acting, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, classed Miss O'Neill 
among the artists whose success was greatly due to their intense earnestness, 
and ranked her in this respect above Kean. ‘John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons,” she says, ‘were always in earnest in what they were about, and 
Miss O'Neill used to cry bitterly in all her tragic parts.” One of the most 
pathetic, and indeed humiliating passages in the career of Mrs. Siddons is the 
time when she used to complain of being forgotten because of Miss O'Neill ; 
and when reading the praises of the younger woman’s exquisite pathos she 
would ask, querulously, “Do people think I never drew a tear?” Mrs. 
Siddons was tempted to re-appear on the stage for the purpose of eclipsing 
Miss O'Neill, and was bitterly aggrieved when some ill-natured caricatures 
appeared, Contrasting the youth and symmetry of the younger artist with the 
overgrown and ponderous form wherein years had smothered the once in- 
comparable Lady Macbeth. It is not so long since Lady Beecher was seen in 
the box of an English theatre watching with cordial delight and approval the 
performance of an actress whom she could look at, happily for herself, with no 
feeling of rivalry—in whose praises she could join without supposing that the 
applause given to another was a neglect of herself. It was, we believe, in 
certain famous private theatricals of Kilkenny, still treasured in the memory, 
or at least in the traditions of old-fashioned Irish society—that Miss 
O'Neill made the acquaintance of the gentleman who afterwards became 
her husband. For the greater part of her married and widowed life she 
remained quietly on ber husband's estate, in the south of Ireland. The 
deceased lady, a native of Ireland, was, in private life, as remarkable for 
benvolence and practical kindness as, during her professional career, for her 
histrionic abilities. J.H. 


Drespen.—Great preparations were made to render due musical 
honours to the King of Saxony, on the occasion of his “Golden 
Wedding.” The Cantata selected for performance was that which 
Carl Maria von Weber composed, fifty years ago, when the Royal pair 
were married. ‘ihe latter have grown old, but the music is as young 
and fresh as ever. A contemporary remarks that it is astonishing such 
a work should be allowed to lie shut up in a desk, and not long ‘since 
have been printed and published for the benefit of the world at large.— 
Mdlc. Erhardt, from the Landestheater, Gratz, has been engaged, on 
very advantageous terms, at the Royal Operahouse, for three years. 
The engagement will date from Easter, 1873. 
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CLOWNISH CRITICISM. 
(From the ** New York Fifth Avenue Journal.”) 


At the outset of an unprecedentedly promising opera season, Mr. 
Maretzek finds himself and his artists suddenly compelled to undergo 
an ordeal of abusive comment, by writers attached to some of the daily 
papers, which, for pure malignity, is perhapsuomatched. The possible 
effect upon opera as a private enterprise, of this new species of bullying 
and annoyance, hatched from a nest of literary birds of prey, is unim- 
portant compared with the probable damage that will result to the 
community at large. The culture of art is at best a slow and difficult 
process, ‘To inake the tree take root, flourish, and yield fruit, requires 
the unremitting labours of experienced hands during successive genera- 
tions, Hitherto it has been esteemed a province of the press in all 
countries to assist in the development of the natural love for music by 
means of an unprejudiced and intelligent criticism of performances 
given for public entertainment. The office of critic has always been 
considered one of the most honourable in the ranks of journalism, and 
its bestowal was not not only a compliment to the learning and 
judgment of a writer, but implied absolute confidence in his integrity. 

It is with a sense of deep mortification that we discover that the 
reputable calling of critic is among some New York journals, exercised 
by men lacking alike the culture and the personal dignity essential to 
a proper discharge of the responsibility assumed. Uncouth in their 
manners as they are vulgar in tastes, their presence in refined circles 
would be insupportable were it not for a vague sense of respect enter- 
tained for their position as representatives of the press. It were charity 
to suppose that ignorance of the requirements of their office is also 
their honest excuse for an abuse of its privileges. But in extenuating 
their misdeeds, we force the responsibility back upon the editors-in- 
chief who hire such clownish creatures to instruct their readers. 

In giving expression to these sentiments, we are simply d: ~i g 
attention to a matter that has been a notorious source of sca. . in 
musical circles for two or three years past. What hold these r 
principled and unqualified writers have upon theie employers, we ca. 
not undertake to fathom—certainly they are not retained by reason of 
their value to their respective journals, for the professional and amateur 
world has long since learned to estimate their lucubrations at their true 
worth, 

The method in which some of these young men enact the role of 
censor would be laughable were it not disgraceful, in view of the injury 
which it often lies in their power to inflict. Their deftciencies in art- 
knowledge are counterbalanced by an over-supply of malice, so that 
managers and artists are in doubt which isthe greater curse—their 
friendly stupidity or their diabolical spite. Of course, the opera affords 
these pests abundant opportunities for disclosing both their ignorance 
and their spleen, and it were but honest to acknowledge that they 
never miss a chance, Unrestrained by anything akin to a sense of 
delicacy, some of the clique whom we have been describing, have, for 
reasons best known to themselves, invented the story of a jealousy 

between the prime donne of the Maretzek company. After publishing 
various intimations of the alleged hostile state of feeling between ladies 
who have never shown aught but friendliness toward one another, 
these calumniators publicly accuse the manager himeelf of manufac- 
facturing the lie pal of asking the graceless Bohemians to give it all 
possible currency with a view to quickening popular interest in the 
two artists, 

Under the circumstances, Miss Kellogg is to be commiserated for 
having the voluntary championship of such unscrupulous wire-pullers 
forced upon her. Their insolent attempt to place her in an uncom- 
fortable position with the opera management and Madame Lucca must 
shock her sensitive nature, and cannot fail of being a source of deep 
regret to the many friends who, by their presence and their floral 
tokens, have been quick to acknowledge her every success this season. 
It is a wonder that some of the lady’s more intimate associates have 
not resented the attempted injury to her good name, and at the same 

_ time imparted a wholesome lesson in manners to the representatives of 
a clase that stand sorely in need of some such effectual mode of teach- 
ing. 

Sr. Perzrssurc.—Mdme. Christine Nilsson made her first appear- 
ance as Ophelia, in M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet. She raised the 
— to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and was called on twenty-two 

imes, 

AntwerP.—A fresh storm has lately burst out in the Municipal 
Council against the School of Music, and more especially against M. 
Pierre Benoit, the director of that establishment. An enquiry hag 
been ordered into the state of the latter, Meanwhile, M. Benoit is 
vehemently attacked in some papers, and warmly defended in others. 
‘The whole question appears to be one of Flemish and anti-Flemish 
proclivities. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. : 

‘The prospectus of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s forty-first season 
has surprised us. Arguing the unknown from the known—which is 
all that mortals can do when they wish to prospect the future—we 
concluded that the Society would go the round of its familiar repertory, 
varying it, perhaps, by the production of some Handelian work not 
lately performed. But we were pleasantly disappointed on reading 
as follows: — 

“In the course of the season John Sebastian Bach’s ‘celebrated oratorio 
The Passion (according to St. Matthew) will be performed for the first time 
by this Society ; and, if possible, another oratorio, also not hitherto given by 
this Society. The other works to be performed will be selected, as far as 
practicable, from such as have not recently engaged the Society’s attention.” 

This is almost too good to be true, and we instinctively rub our 
eyes as though they deceived us. There are the words, however, in 
black and white, subscribed “J. H. Puttick, Hon. Sec,” and no 
mistake can possibly be made, Welcome, then, O great and venerable 
Society, from the strict conservancy of a dozen oratorios; welcome, 
especially, because of the choice,of Bach's Passion. Thus is a great 
reproach wiped away; for was it not a great reproach against the 
‘*Sacred Harmonic” that it refused to recognize the mighty musician 
of Leipsic, as represented in his noble religious work? But, while ina 
congratulatory mood, we may not forget that the Society, by long 
neglect of the Passion, lost the credit of making its beauties known to 
England. That distinction appertains, in the first instance, to Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, next to Mr. Joseph Barnby, and, as regards the 
provinces, to Dr. Wesley of Gloucester and Mr. Done of Worcester. 
In time to come, when Zhe Passion ranks with The Messiah in the 
affectionate regard of English amateurs, the names of these men will 
receive due honour ; and it will be told—for history hasa long memory 
—that the greatest of English musical societies waited till less efficient 
resources had made Bach’s work known and admired before taking it 

p» Nothing can alter this now. Other men laboured, and the 


' Sacred Harmonic Society proposes to enter into their labours. The 


»ee-Christmas performances will be three in number :—Judas Macca- 
beus, on Nov. 22, St. Paul, on Dec. 13, and The Messiah, on Dec. 20. 
We are glad to find Mendelssohn’s first oratorio announced. ‘To 
know St. Paul isto admire it hardly less than Elijah. Sir Michael 
Costa will conduct the performances as usual; and the principal 
vocalists engaged are Madame Sinico, Miss Wynne, Miss Banks, Miss 
Elton, Madame Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Rigby, Cummings, Lloyd, 
_, Thomas, and Santley. A very prosperous season may be antici- 
pated. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC.* 


“Cis Ronalv’s Wedding Day.” 


CLANSMEN’S SONG. 


Oh, gaily we speed o’er Mull’s dark wave, 
Lord Ronald’s clansmen free ! 

Our Chieftain is bravest of the brave— 
Lord of the Isles and sea, 


On the ocean deep, or mountain steep, 
No foe may bar our way; 

Hurrah for the dance !—let war pipes sleep, 
Tis Ronald’s wedding day ! 


" No fear we know, let the tempest blow ! 
Our galleys breast the wave ; 
Bend the mast and oar—row, clansmen, row ; 
Hurrah for Ronald brave ! 


Let our white sails flap like the sea-gull’s wing, 
For revels gay we’re borne; 
Sing, clansmen, sing, till our mountains ring, 
Welcome, fair Maid of Lorne! 
W. H. 


* Copyright reserved, 
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MDLLE. ILMA DI MURSKA., 
(By an Irish Critic.) 

The reputation which this highly-gifted and accomplished 
young Bye acquired upon the lyric stage is scarcely 
second to that of any living artist. Previously to her appearance 
in Great Britain, she had already gained a ition on the 
continental stage which was far in advance of her youth and 
experience. In 1864 she made her debét (in these isles), on the 
boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she at once established 
herself asa vocalist of the very highest rank. Her successes in the 
Flauto Magico, Linda di Chamount, Dinorah, the Sonnambula, and 
Lucia have been extraordinary. It was of no infrequent occurrence 
in London to have the price of the stalls mount up to two guineas 
and a half, when the fair Hungarian was announced to appear in 
the last-named piece. After a series of triumphs in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, she has recently been singing in 
Dublin in those characters with which her name is indissolubly 
associated, She made her rentrée on the stage of the Dublin 
Theatre Royal in the part of Astriffiamente in the Magic Flute, and 
received an ovation which was an hag a in frequent encores. 
Her singing in the part simply es description. The music is 
of the most brilliant and ornate kind, with runs and passages 
like the warbling of a bird, which this rare singer gives with bird- 
like ease, grace, and facility. She seems to revel in the fantastic 
and involved melody, and to soar to the highest notes of the 
human register with as much ease as the lark pours out its song 
as it mounts towards “ Heaven’s Gate.” At the conclusion of 
that wondrous air, ‘‘ Gli Angui d’inferno,” which is a crucial test 
of executive power,'the audience rose with spontaneous enthusiasm, 
and cheer after cheer resounded through the house. An 
encore was the inevitable result, and still another followed, to 
which Mdlle. di Murska was obliged to respond. The Lucia was 
also a great performance, and afforded this eminent artist an oppor- 


tunity for the display of the great dramatic power which is with. 


her an instinct so grand, so true to nature, and so sympathetic 
that the listener is carried away by an impulse, the power of 
which he feels, without being able to explain the nature of the 


magic influence by which he is enthralled. After the conclusion 
of her present engagement she proceeds to St. Petersburgh, where 
she is engaged at the Russian Opera, her competitors for ‘‘ pride 
of place” in the musical world of that capital being Patti and 


Nilsson. She then goes to America, being tempted thither by 
munificent offers from a “ Transatlantic cousin,” who does not 
wish this ‘‘ bright particular star” to shine only for the benefit 
ofthe Old World. The Dublin journals speak in the highest 
terms of Mdlle. di Murska’s wonderful ormances, and the 
audiences assembled at the ““ Royal” have been demonstrative in 
their applause whenever she has appeared. In the concert-room 
she is immensely successful, her graceful, unassuming demeanour 
and wonderful versatility adding to the influence of her incom- 
parable vocalism. 


ee () ee 


MR. PRENTICE’S CONCERTS. 


Thesecond performance for the season of the Brixton “ Monthly 
Popular Concerts,” took place on Tuesday evening, at the Angell 
Town Institution. The instrumental pieces comprised Mr. Henry 
Holmes’ quintet im»E major, No. 2, for two‘ violins, two violas, 
and violoncello ; Mozart’s pianoforte sonata in C minor ; Sir W. 
S. Bennett’s sonata in A, Op. 32, for pianoforte and violoncello ; 
and Mendelssohn's quartet in B minor (Op. 8, No. 3,) for piano 
and strings. The executants were Messrs. Ridley Prentice, Henry 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, Pezze, and W.H. Hann, a guarantee 
for the admirable manner: in which the several pieces were 
interpreted. But we are inclined to question the policy at 
these suburban musical re-unions of interpolating programmes 
containing: the enshrined masterpieces of musical genius with 
compositions which fall short of that standard of excellence 
which has been achieved by the great masters. It would be 
better even to seek for fresh musical gems, in the yet unexhausted 
mines worked by Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., than to 
produce showy but unsatisfactory specimens from contemporary 
fields of music. The singers were Miss Emily Spiller and Mr. 
R. Hilton, both of whom agreeably relieved a somewhat heavy 
programme by their vocalization. W. H. P. 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Messrs. Harrisons’ second “ Popular Concert” (so-called), was, 
without exception, one of the very best ever given in Birmingham, 
and well deserved the enormous audience which filled every inch of 
spacein the Town Hall. Frequent opportunities are offered of hear- 
ing ‘‘ stars” (so-called), vocal andinstrumental, Musical entertain- 
ments of all kinds abound during the season, but it rarely falls to 
the lot of this energetic and ever-advancing place to be pre- 
sented with a scheme of such undeniable excellence as that 
furnished on Tuesday last, when works and executants were 
alike worthy of each other. Indeed, I cannot pay a higher 
compliment than to say that the programme might have 
been framed for a Crystal Palace Saturday, by the erudite 
and revered “ G.,” to whom lovers of good music are so largely 
indebted. First in bo eran although not in order, was the 
glorious symphony of Mendelssohn, in A minor, generally known 
as the “Scotch ;” a work which, from thedate of its first perform- 
ance at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concert, in March, 1842, has 
never failed to impress upon all hearers the marvellous genius of 
its composer, whose death, now a quarter of a century since, no 
true lover of art has ceased to deplore. Fit companion of this was 
the pianoforte concerto of Beethoven, No. 4, inG major, Op. 58, in 
which Mr. Charles Hallé displayed his well-known manipulative 
skill, the orchestral accompaniments being no less distinguished by 
the extreme refinement and delicacy with which they were played. 
Then there was the ballet music from Schubert’s Rosamunde, 
heard for the first time in Birmingham, and for which we have 
to thank the ‘“G.” aforesaid, when in Vienna in 1867. Then 
there were no less than three overtures—and such overtures! 
Der Freischiitz, Guillaume Tell and Die Zauber fléte—each a master- 
na of a great master; and often as they may be heard, never 

coming hackneyed, much less stale or unprofitable. Add to 
this Weber’s Polacca in E, for piano, with the orchestral accom- 
a of Liszt, and it will be readily conceded that Mr. 

allé’s band had a fine opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
upon this, their first, appearance in Birmingham—an oppor- 
tunity, certainly not lost, if one may judge by the enthusiastic 
applause which greeted their efforts. Determined to make the 
concert complete in all respects, the vocal element was represented 
by no less exalted artists than Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, the former singing the ‘‘ Jewel Song,” from 
Faust, and Handel's “Sweet Bird” (the flute obdbligato char- 
mingly played by Mons. Brossa), the latter giving ‘‘ Adelaide ” 
and Arthur Sullivan’s “‘ Once Again,” and the two joining their 
voices in the Don Pasquale duet, “ Tornami a dir.” ‘To say that 
the lady pleased as she always does, and that the gentleman met 
with such a reception as the British public knows so well how to 
accord to its greatest favourites, is only to repeat a more than 
twice told tale; but it is satisfactory to find that, despite his 
recent loss and trying illness, Mr. Reeves sang as he alone can 
sing, still proclaiming him the envy and despair of all other 
tenors, Messrs. Harrisons’ Classical Chamber Concerts begin 
on the 27th—Madame Norman-Neruda, Mr. Hallé, Messrs. Ries, 
Schreurs, and Daubert being engaged for the series, which will 
terminate March 20th. D.H 





TO MDLLE. TEITJENS. 


Tietjens, thou Queen !—whate’er of Delphic song, 

Of wreathéd laurel, and immortal bay, 
Become a mortal, unto thee belong. 

Thine, not the Syren strain would bid us stay, 
Enchanted listeners in dishonoured ease— 

But, such a voice as, heard from Cyprian shores 
By him long tossed upon the Adrian seas, 

Or fearful of the waves where Scylla roars, 
Re-echoed by Charybdis, gave him heart 

To battle with the tempest, hoist the sail, 
And struggle on to gain the Syrian mart, 

With votive-offerings for the favouring gale 
Olympus sends in fair Aurora’s train 

To men who pray, whose prayers are not in vain. 


GLaseow. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Director—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THIRD CONCERT. 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18, 1872. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 

QUARTET in D major, No. 10, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Madame Norman-Nervupa, MM. L. Riss, Zersrw, and 
Part: .. = on a - os oe .. Morart, 

SONG, “ Pieta, Signore’—Signor Feperict .. ea *" .. Stradella, 

SONATA in D major, (No, 21 of Halle’s edition), for pianoforte 
alone—Mr. Cuarves HALle .. oh = es aA .. Mozart. 

PART II. 

SONATA in A minor, Op, 23, for pianoforte and violin—Mr. 
Cnartas Hate and Madame Norman-NERopA .. os as 

SONG, “‘ Ce que je suis sans toi"—Signor Fepgricr .. ee pee 

QUARTET in C major, Op. 76, No. 3 (with variations on ‘God 
preserve the Emperor”), for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Madame Nogmax-Nervupa, MM. L. Rigs, Zersini, and Piatt Haydn. 


CoxpucTor .. . Mr. ZERBINI. 


Beethoven. 
Gounod, 





FIVE EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 
(Not included in the Subscription) will be given before Christmas, 
On Saturdays, November 16, 23,30, December 7 and 14, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 
THIS DAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1872. 
To Commence at Three o' Clock precisely. 
QUARTET in E fiat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
--Madame Norman-Nervpa, MM. L. Ries, Zersist, and Prartt Mendelssohn, 
SONG, ‘‘ Ave Maria "—Madlle. Nita GakgTANO .. we ee .. Schubert, 
SONATA in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuartes Hatie Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Au printemps "—Mdlle. Nita Gartaxo be es -» Gounod, 
TRIO in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. 
Caries Hatie, Madame Norman-NeRvpa, and Signor Prartt .. Schudert. 
Conductor .. . Sis JULIUS BENEDICT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 








SEVENTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 16th, 1872. 


. OVERTURE, “Les Abencerages” ~ ee oe - 

. ARIA, “ Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni)—Mr. Psarson (His 

es) ie % oe és oe as pea 

. SYMPHONY in G (“ Letter V") .. bs v ok oe 

. SCENA wo ga J Evita Wrwne .. ae os oe 

. PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, No. 4 (D minor)—Mr Farrz 

Hartvicson “0 oe ee oa ~ ee oe 

. ROMANZA, “ Una furtiva lagrima” (Z'£lisir d'Amore)—Mr. 

PEARSON .. os oe os oe os oe ° 

. AIR, ‘She wandered down"—Miss Epira Wynne .. 
. OVERTURE, “‘ Paradise and Peri’ oe ° 

Conpuctor ; 


Rubinstein, 
Donizetti, 

. F. Clay. 

. - .. Sterndale Bennett, 
. Mr. MANNS. 

a", Madame ArapeLtta Gopparp will appear again at a date after Christmas, 
Mdme, Scuumaxn will appear on 1st March; Herr. Joacnim on Feb, 15th, and March 
15th ; Signor Piatti on January 18th; Mdme. Norman-Nervpa on the 25th January, 

DEATH. 


At Heavitree, Exeter, November 5th, 1872, Freprrick Marc 
AntoIne VENvaA, aged 86 years. Deeply regretted. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dz, G1ss,—Hobbes (Thomas Hobbes, or Hobb’s, of Malmesbury,) 
defines inspiration as a “ blowing in;” but Mr. Brooks at one time 
advocated another interpretation of that Latin polysyllabic (poly comes 
from the Greek, by the way—and Polly is Greek for Mary). Hobbes 
(the same Hobbes, or Hobbs, of Malmesbury,) also likens the Papacy 
(Papacy in his time) to the “ ghost of the old Roman Empire ;” but on 
this point we do not remember an opinion having been given by Mr. 
Brooks, or any other living and waxing philosopher. Dr. Gibb is 
wrong about Paccini. It was Picini (or Piccinni, as some authorities 
have it,) who composed the once so famous opera, La Buona Figliuola 
the libretto of which was founded upon Goldoni’s dramatised version 
= — Pamela, Piccini’s es was newly christened “ La 

Jecehina. 








NOTICE. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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OME of our contemporaries have been amusing them- 
‘selves with “ Paganini Redivivus,” a notice of whose 
“Violin Recital Extraordinary ’’ we quote elsewhere. The 
eccentric gentleman in question is fair game enough, and, 
indeed, one must either be angry or amused at his doings, 
It is better to be amused. The feeling conduces to health; 
and, besides, there is anger enough in the world; though, 
perhaps, not enough of the righteous anger which would 
sweep away wrongs with the besom of destruction. 
“ Paganini Redivivus” is no wrong, considered as a pur- 
veyor of food for laughter. He has a distinct mission in 
the world, and does not come from below to carry it out. 
By all means, let him fiddle away, on one string, or on no 
string at all, if he so please, and with whatever kind of bow 
suits his whim. Many a man has done worse in this strange 
world of ours, and gained more honour—has driven the 
Juggernaut car of commerce over scores of hapless dupes, 
for example, and been rewarded with a service of plate, or 
a seat in Parliament. ‘Paganini Redivivus,” we make bold 
to say, never yet gave mortal cause for tears save those 
which spring from laughter. His vanity is harmless, and 
the listening to his performances is optional. 

But to look with complacence upon “Paganini Redivivus” 
is one thing, and to sympathise with those who regard | 
him as nothing more than a butt for ridicule is another— 
very much another. What a lot of egregious Pharisees 
we all are, to be sure! Like our Biblical representatives, 
we go on straining our gnats, and swallowing camels—yea, 
even dromedaries, with ease. Cant and Sham rule the 
world between them; and we make believe to each other 
that they don’t, knowing all the time that our belief itself 
is a deceit. But it will not do to exhibit these potentialities 
without decent and respectable clothing. They are ugly 
creatures by nature, and need dressing up in silks and 
satins—need a good deal of puffing in newspapers from 
the “ public benefactor” point of view—need a good many 
stars and garters, surplices, blatant advertisements, testi- 
monials, and what not, in order that their nakedness may 
not shock hypocrisy. The offence of “ Paganini Kedivivus” 
is that he does not cover himself up enough. He is an 
honest ‘‘ Paganini Redivivus ’—comes before the world, 
and says plainly, “ Look at me. I am the double of the 
greatest fiddler that ever lived. I can produce ‘marvel- 
lous one-hand effects,’ and play the overture to William 
Tell with one string and a stick.” And, verily he does 
this, after his fashion, but, his claims are too bluntly put, 
and we are all very, much shocked. If “ Paganini 
Redivivus” were as wise as he is bold, he would know that 
there are other, and eminently respectable methods of 
inducing the world to “bolt” big pretensions—as some of 
us know very well. 

Moreover, “ Paganini Redivivus ’—with “ his marvellous 
effects,” his appearances “in plain dress,” his “explicateur,” 
“ accom teurs,” and all the paraphernalia of his show— 
what ishe but a development of much that is expanding on 
every side, and onthe side of music especially? The bottom of 
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the good ship, “Divine Art,” is covered all over with barnacles, 
which pretend that they are part of the structure, and these 
rapidly grow and —_— The bottom sorely wantsscraping ; 
and, were the scraping done, what a strange heap of rubbish 
would result from the work! We should see, lying there, 
quackery, incompetence, sensationalism, jubilee choirs, 
showers of bouquets, recalls, organised puffery, high O.’s— 
pouf!—a most inodorous mass! Let us hasten to burn a 
pastile. When all these things are, as we have said, scraped 
off, and dropped to the bottom of the sea, then, indeed, 
may virtuous ridicule aim its shafts at any poor crow who 
comes strutting into the domain of art, trying to spread his 
scanty feathers, like the rightful peacock denizens. Till 
then, we had all better remain very quiet; or, at most, try 
to check our injudicions brethren by means of private 
counsel. Whatever is done, Jet Cant and Sham be kept 
well clothed; restricted to genteel habits; and, if possible, 
shown at church now and then. Some day or other, per- 
haps—O ! weary world !—théy will fall as Cesar fell. Even 
then, let us hope, that they will, like Oxsar, gather their 
robes decorously about them. 


— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue Surrey Ganpens Tueatre.—The popular lessee of the Royal 
Surrey Gardens “ inaugurated,” on Monday week, a winter season at this 
favourite suburban resort with liberality and judiciousness. ‘The enter- 
tainments comprise a varied selection of vocal and instrumental music, 
calculated to provide gratification for widely differing tastes, including 
selections from the works of Mendelssohn, Gounod, Jullien, Moore, &c. 
The famous “ British Army Quadrille” (by Jullien) is effectively rendered 
by a double band, ably conducted by Mr. Gough. The singing of Mr. 
Pearson, Miss Franklein, Miss Leonora Gray, and Mr. Fred Foster, 
together with Mr. Robshaw’s solos on the cornet, and Mr. Bicknell’s 
pianoforte playing, have been thoroughly appreciated. 


Upper Hottoway.—A concert, under the direction of Mrs. John Mac- 
farren, was given last Monday week, in aid of the St. John’s Schools, and 
took place in the School Room. Notwithstanding the tempestuous state 
of the weather there was a good attendance. Mrs. John Macfarren 
executed pieces by Mendelssohn, Hummel, Schulhoff, &c. She bowed 
her acknowledgments to the great applause which followed Mr. Walter 
Macfarren’s Tarantella ; and, for an encore to Brissac’s “‘ Scottish Fan- 
tasia,” she played the same composer's “ Butterfly.” Miss Agnes 
Drummond, Miss Alice Barnett, and Mr. Henry Guy, gave a very 
effective performance of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s Trio, «« My mistress’ 
face.” —-Miss Drummond and Mr. Guy sang the duet, ‘« Mira la bianca 
luna.” Miss Alice Drummond was much applauded in ‘“ Half-past- 
nine,” and in “ The lover and the bird "—as was Miss Alice Barnett in 
Signor Pinsuti’s ‘‘I love my love.” The promising young tenor, Mr. 
Henry Guy, was heard to good advantage in Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Once agaio,” and in his own pretty ballad, “ Philomel.” 


A pearormanoe of Fléjah took place in Albert Hall on Thursday 
week, and drew a large audience. It was given under the direction of 
Mr. William Carter, (composer of Placida; or, the Christian Martyr,) 
that gentleman’s brother, Mr. George Carter, doing duty as organist, 
and his choir of nearly one thousand voices ” being entrusted with the 
choruses, ‘There was a full, if not very efficient band, and the principal 
soloists were artists of rank, The performance, though faulty in 
respect of preciso and unity, seemed to give satisfaction, applause 
being frequent, and the regulation encores insisted upon. We may 
mention the chief successes of the evening, beginning with that gained 
by Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Lewis Thomas in the 
episode of the Widow and her dead son. The quartet, ‘Cast thy 
burden,” sung by Mesdames Sherrington and Patey, Messrs. Guy and 
Newman, had to be repeated, a like compliment being paid to 
Mesdames Sherrington, Juliau, and Patey, in “ Lift thine eyes,” and to 
Madame Patey for her impressive rendering of “‘O rest in the 
Lord.” ‘I'hese were the only encores, but applause quite equal 
followed the three airs of the Prophet—‘‘ Lord of Abraham,” “ Is 
not his word like a fire?” and “For the mountains”—which Mr. 
Thomas gave with admirable effect, The concerted music for solo 
voices was helped by Mdme. HE. Andrea, Mr. W. H. Pyatt, and Mr. 
Devon, Mr, Carter proposes to give a series of six concerts; the 
remaining works set down being Athalie, the Hymn of Praise, the 
Afeatiah, the Stabat Mater, Placida, Sampson, and the Creation. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE operatic war in New York rages with more and more 
fiercenesss, especially since the managers at the Academy of 
Music tried to rid themselves of the intolerable burden put upon 
them by the press—a burden which, we are sorry to say, is felt in 
a variety of ways. We sympathise heartily with Messrs, 
Maretzek and Jarrett for the sake of the New York press itself, 
which will be purified by defeat. Meanwhile, the managers 
have to stand as targets for abundance of dirt. Scandalous 
stories are set afloat about the principal artists; every means 
is tried by which to sow discord. among the company, and the 
pacers are steadily written down by critics (so-called) who 

now no more how to blame, on the merits, than they know how 
to praise, on the merits, when praise was their cue. All this is 
very bad; but then it takes place in New York—which fact 
explains much. 


A New series of performances of English operas, or operas in 
English, began at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday last. The 
continuance of these representations is highly significant, and 
their popularity fully bears out all the hopes which the more 
sanguine among us formed when they were first started. The 
Crystal Palace is now a school for the training of native talent 
on the lyric stage; and though it works in a modest way at 
present, who can tell to what it may develope in course of time? 
Any how, that school is the only thing of the kind our country 
can boast, and we may well believe the best of it. The perform- 
ances are to be eight in number, The opera first presented was 
Auber’s Crown Diamonds. This is to be followed by Macfarren’s 
Robin Hood. Among the artists are Mesdames Blanche Cole, 
Florence Lancia, Annie Goodall, and Fanny Heywood; Messrs. 
Corri, Nordblom, Aynsley Cook, Cotte, and George Perren. Mr. 
Manns conducts. 


THE conductorship of the Albert Hall Choral Society has been 
accepted by Mr. Joseph Barnby, vice M. Gounod, retired. The 
change is acceptable in one respect, at least, seeing that the 
chief post.in connection with a musical society having, after a 
fashion, a representative character, is no longer held by a 
foreigner. e consider M. Gounod’s residence among us an 
honour. But his connection with Albert Hall was illogical ; and 
without entering inte the quarrel between M. Gounod and the 
managers at Kensington, we are glad that it has ceased. Mr. 
Barnby brings considerable experience in choir training. We 
may hope, therefore, that the concerts, under his direction, ma: 
justify hia appointment. Meanwhile the distinguished French 
composer has called together a “special choir,” including, we 
believe, a large defection from Albert Hall. 


TuE new British Orchestral Society, to which we referred at 
or in a recent impression, has made known. that six concerts 
will be given, at fortnightly intervals, beginning December 5. 
Each programme is to contain a symphony, concerto, two over- 
tures, and some vocal music. Attention is promised to the 
works of British composers, represented in the es 
Messrs. Macfarren, Barnett, and Sullivan; the vocalists wi 
all be English; the solo instrumentalists engaged are Mdme. 
Goddard, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. Cusins, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. 
Lazarus, and Mr. E. Howell. Mr. Carrodus will also lead the 
orchestra; Mr. George Mount being conductor. The historio- 
grapher of the institution is Mr. G. A. Macfarren. So far 
well; but let not the managers cherish an idea that short- 
comings will be lightly dealt with for the sake of the British 
cause, They could suffer under no more unfortunate delusion. 


Wermar.—Aida is to be produced here, and Signor Verdi has 
promised to conduct at the first three performances, 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society gives its first concert on Friday 
evening next, with Judas Maccabans, conducted, of course, by 
Sir Michael Costa. The society will confine its performances, this 

ear to Exeter Hall, the connection with South Kensington 
ving happily (or unhappily, as the case may be,) ceased (at 
any rate, for a time). 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
SIGNOB CAMPANINI, 


Gtascow.—The Glasgow Herald thus remarks upon Signor 
Campanini’s performance of Lionello, in Martha :— 


“The grand feature of the programme, however, was Signor Campanini’s 
Lionello. This part is eminently suited to his powers, and in it he made 
ample amends for the somewhat general disappointment felt by his performance 
of Faust on Monday. He was in much better voice thanon the previous 
evening, and, from time to time, literally electrified a house not slow to evince 
its hearty appreciation of his efforts. We look upon this as the best appearance 
he has made in Glasgow. His splendid singing of ‘ M’appari,’ created a furore 
seldom witnessed. The impassioned manner in which he sang the reiterated 
phrase ‘Marta, Marta,’ intensely excited the audience, and the round of 
cheers which followed induced him to repeat the melody. The second 
rendering, especially the opening part, was even grander than the first, and, 
at its termination, he received an ovation rarely given to an artist of the sterner 
sex. At the end of this act he was called out three times, twice in con- 

unction with the other artists.” 


BEETHOVEN AND BEETHOVEN, 


In the course of a notice of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert, 
the Daily Telegraph referred to Beethoven’s rondo in B flat, and his 
Eroica Symphony, as follows :— 


‘« Following Weber’s well-known strains came one of the novelties of the 
programme—Beethoven’s rondo (posthumous) for pianoforte and orchestra, in 
B flat. Herr Nottebohm—than whom no greater authority exists—suggests 
that this work was originally meant to be the finale of the second concerto, 
and internal evidence is in favour of the idea. Assuming its truth, we have 
another example, not only of the severity but the justice of Beethoven’s self- 
criticism. Between the rondo, played on Saturday, and the actual finale 
of the second concerto there is no comparison; while the fact that Beethoven, 
besides writing a new movement, permitted the old one to lie unregarded 
among his papers, shows the little store he set by it. The opinions of authors 
about their own works is notoriously of small value ; but, in this instance, 
we are not disposed to question the opinion of Beethoven. He was right 
when he flung the rondo aside, and only the fact that greatness sheds lustre 
upon the smallest production of his pen warranted Czerny in completing the 
work, and now justifies an occasional performance. There are some few men 
of whom we want to know all. We would see them in their moments of 
strength, and we would see them in their moments of weakness. One of those 
men—perhaps the one who can best afford to be associated with comparative 
failure—is Beethoven, and it takes nothing from his fame that the rondo in 
B flat might have been written by Haydn to the order of Prince Esterhazy, 
at a moment of indifferent inspiration. Light and pretty it is, no doubt ; 
but those who heard it for the first time on Saturday could imagine with what 
a scowl of self-contempt Beethoven swept it from the desk and left his MS. to 
be hunted up by business-minded executors intent on ‘‘realising” his poor estate. 
From Beethoven of the B flat Rondo to Beethoven of the Leroic Symphony, 
what a change! It was like—to find an heroic parallel—passing from Henry 
of Navarre, amusing his children with a ‘ back,” to the same Henry when his 
helmet was the oriflamme of an army. In the third symphony, Beethoven 
himself d the di ions of a hero; the best proof of which is that 
his contemporaries failed to understand him, while some of them—Weber to 
wit—made his music the theme of sarcastic jeux d’esprit. But if ever the 
great master could be indifferent about public opinion, it was at the comple- 
tion of this work. Moved to it by a lofty: scorn of wrong, and by an eager 
though illusive hope that in the Great Napoleon humanity would find a 
deliverer, he brought to his task all the strength of genius, supplemented by 
the ardour of « passionate nature; and it is easy to imagine how he himself 
must have stood aghast at the revelation of power which resulted. Few men 
know the extent of their own capacities; but the Third Symphony fully 
revealed Beethoven to himself, just as it would have revealed him to the 
world had the world possessed eyes to see. Thenceforward he marched with 
assured step along a glorious path to the Temple of Immortal Fame—and he 
marched alone, feeling all the greatness, and also all the melancholy, of his 
isolation. We shall not enter upon the discussion invited by ‘ G.’s’ excellent 
and suggestive remarks with respect to the meaning of each movement of the 
symphony. To doso would probably be to credit Beethoven with designs he never 
entertained, and with ideas of which he was perfectly innocent. Whatever the 
master left in doubt will remain doubtful after centuries of conjecture, and it 
is enough for us that the Hroica speaks to every heart in tones which cannot 
fail of a kindred response. Music in the abstract may be, as Carlyle says, an 
‘inarticulate, unfathomable speech ;’ but this music leaves behind it no 
impression that is not at once definite and ennobling. The performance under 
Mr. Manns’ direction was simply splendid. In other words, it was worthy of 
the theme; there can be no higher praise.” 





Py mre hd pore ee that the Kapellmeister question 
at the Theatre has been at length settled, by the appoint 
Max Zenger from Munich, . ae a ae 





PROVINCIAL. 

Braprorp.—The vocal “ star” of Mr. De Jongh’s concerts, recently 
given hére with fair success, was Madame Sinico, of whom a local critic 
says :— 

‘‘ Madame Sinico isa host in herself, and the excellent manner in 
which she sustained her part left no room for further wishes, The lady 
is on good terms with a Bradford audience; and, long as the 
acquaintance has lasted, her voice comes always fresh and grateful, and 
she has the great charm of naturalness of manner, united to artistic 
culture and finish, Her songs were ‘Roberto, oh! tu che adoro,’ 
* Lusignuolo,’ ‘Saper vorreste, and ‘Robin Adair.’ The first was 
given with great dramatic force; the second was a pleasing 
sort of duet with Mr. De Jongh, who performed a coquettish obbdligato 
on the flute, both artists acquitting themselves to perfection. In 
her two following songs Madame Sinico earned very warm and well- 
deserved encores, which were in each case complied with. Her per- 
formances throughout were well received, and her versatility rendered 
her equally successful in the Scotch ballad and bravura of the Italian 
school.” 

Dumrrirs—We abridge the following from the Dumfries 
Chronicle :— ‘ 

“It is rarely that the lovers of classical music have such a treat as 
was presented in the Mechanics’ Hall on Friday night, when Mr. Kerr, 
secretary to the Choral Society, gave an entertainment with the view 
of freeing the Society from debt. The features of the evening were the 
vocalism of Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, and the instrumental agg eee 
of Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), Mr. Nicholson (flute), and Mr. Hughes 
(ophicleide). Madame Wells’ rendering of ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ was exquisite, and her singing of Guglielmo’s ‘Gratias Agimus’ 
was splendid. Anything finer than the operatic selections from Jl 
Trovatore we have never Ane Mr. Nicholsov, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. 
Hughes, manipulated their instruments in a masterly manner, the ease, 
skill, and effectiveness of their execution quite enthralling the audience 
who sat in breathless silence. All were equally attractive. The 
concert altogether was a great success,” 


_—0-- 
ITALIAN OPERA IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The three last performances of Mr. Mapleson’s company were 
remarkable, more on account of the immense audiences than the 
perfection of their execution. On each occasion, the vast theatre 
(the largest out of London) was not only crowded in every part, 
but large numbers were unable to gain admission. ‘The re n- 
tation of Faust on Monday evening, cannot, by any act of charity, 
be chronicled a success. It was heavy and wearisome, partially 
relieved, however, by Mdlle. Tietjens’ singing and acting in the 
Cathedral scene, and in the last act. Signor Campanini has only 
to make but a few such appearances as he did on this occasion, 
and he will materially damage the great reputation he has so 
quickly earned for himself in Glasgow. On Tuesday, Marta 
was given. Mdlle. Marimon, as the jocund heroine, has yet 
much to learn, alike from a vocal and dramatic point of view, ere 
she can claim to rank as a perfect interpreter of the part. The 
feature of the performance was Signor Campanini’s Lionello. 
His singing of ‘‘M’appari”’ created a furore sel witnessed so 
far North. At the termination of the act, he received an enormous 
ovation. A doubtful performance of Don Giovanni, on the occa- 
sion of Mdlle. Tietjens’ benefit, brought the short season to a 
close. This series has proved to be, without exception, the most 
brilliant every given here, The complete staff of vocalists was in 
all respects satisfactory, the chorus uniformly good, and the 
orchestra, if neither perfect nor complete, thoromphly acceptable. 
The Glasgow Herald intimates that Mr. Mapleson will return 
with his troupe towards the end of February next, when Signor 
Aramburo, the new tenor, will make his début in Great Britain. 


Rome.—In Italy it is the practice, as most of our readers are aware, 
to give an opera and a ballet on the same evening. At the Teatro 
Apollo, the dancers demanded, shortly before the commencement of the 

t season, that the ballet should be, according to the old custom 
terpolated between the acts of the opera. The sin insisted 
on having the opera performed without interruption, At length, with 
a view satnfying all parties, it was decided that the opera and the 
ballet should rformed first respectively in their entirety upon 
alternate nights, Hereupon, onthe opening night,the prima ballerina sent 
word to say she was ill and could not appear. The singers did the same. 
The consequence was that the public stormed and raved, but all to no 
arpose. Dancers and vocalists remained inexorable, and the theatre 

to be closed without any performance. 
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“PAGANINI REDIVIVUS.” 
(From the *‘ Daily Telegragh.”) 

The gentleman who calls himself ‘‘ Paganini Redivivus,” having finished a 
series of entertainments in association with one of Mr. Pepper's Ghosts, gave 
a “ Violin Recital Extraordinary” at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday 
afternoon. Care was taken both to stimulate curiosity and allay apprehen- 
sion as regards the event. Thus it was announced that the re-embodied spirit 
of the great Italian fiddler would appear in company with one “ explicateur,” 
four “ accompagnateurs,” and an “et cetera” of vague import. The audience, 
moreover, were requested to take their seats ten minutes before the hour fixed 
for the manifestation, in order that it might not be disturbed, while, to do 
away with a possible cause of alarm, ‘‘ Paganini Redivivus,” improving upon 
Snug the Joiner’s caution, made known that he would appear in ‘‘ plain dress ” 
—not in any gruesome garb calculated to frighten the ladies. The result 
was, that a large company assembled early, and had time to study the singular 
programme placed in their hands ere the phenomenon revealed itself. At 
length the hour struck, and when the “ explicateur” had foreshadowed the 
character of the entertainment, by reading from a manuscript according to 
some eccentric rules of pronunciation, the revived Paganini entered, fiddle in 
hand. Whether Mr. Darwin’s law of natural selection governs the peculiar 
transmigration of souls here illustrated, is a question ; but, if so, the action of 
that law is towards an ordinary type of humanity. The second apparition of 
the famous virtuoso, at all events, suggests the first only in a mild degree. 
This, however, is a matter of no importance. Paganini short and: fat, or 
Paganini tall and lean, is Paganini still; and there was no abatement of 
interest consequent upon the performer’s appearance. As for the performance, 
we must confess to @ serious disappointment. It was, from first to last, a 
display of effects—tricks rather—well known to every violinist ; and, if we 
may venture upon such a statement when a Paganini is concerned, the time 
spent in mastering them—so far as mastery was shown—would have been 
used much more profitably in acquiring a correct intonation and some other 
essentials of the art. But to say anything about the matter is to take a leap 
in the dark. Spiritualists tell us that the action of spirits disembodied is 
much hampered by occult physical laws ; and why may not spirits re-embodied 
suffer in like manner? There is no need to be minutely descriptive of the 
programme. It contained “the Hundredth Psalm” and the “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” with novel vocal accompaniment ; operatic ‘* fragments ;” national 
melodies ; and a “magic” polka, introducing ‘‘the marvellous one-hand 
effect.” But the climax came when “ Paganini Redivivus” played the overture 
to William Tell upon one string only, and with a hairless bow. The instinct 
of self-preservation is sometimes more powerful than a sense of duty, and we 
are not in a position to describe the result. 

—p——— 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Standard,” Nov. 12.) 


The fifteenth season of the Monday Popular Concerts was inaugurated last 
evening, ia St. James’s Hall, before a crowded audience. The performance in 
every respect sustained the reputation these concerts have acquired; and as the 
selection of music comprised a favourite work by Haydn, two compositions by 
Beethoven, written at the extreme period of his artistic career—viz., No. 2 of 
Op. 1, and the majestic Op, 111—together with Mendelssohn's sonata in D for 
pianoforte and violoncello, a programme was provided which, for interest, 
variety, and excellence, could scarcely have been surpassed. ‘The artists who 
took part in the concert were Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Henry 
Holmes (violinist), together with Mr. J.. Ries, who occupied his established 
post as second violin; M. Zerbioi, wh» was, as usual, the violist ; and Signor 
Piatti, with whose name the success of the Monday Popular Concerts has long 
been associated. The vocal portion of the programme was also admirably 
sustained, and the singing of Madame Sinico was regarded as a feature in the 
evening’s entertainment. The appearance of Madame Goddard was, neverthe- 
less, the attraction which brought together. the vast crowd assembled 
on the orchestral platform and in the body of the hall; whilst the 
reception: she met with showed that the foreign element, which is strong at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, was of the same mind as the native in acknow- 
ledging the gifted 

of Mr. 
» " nt 

ga e light of a 
ability and to his position as g English violinist of the day. The 
programme opened with Haydn’s quartet in OC miajor, No. 3 of Opus 38, one 
of the brightest as well as most fanciful works of that genial master. The 
charming way in which Mr. Henry Holmes and his distinguished coadjutors 





entered into the spirit of the allegro added piquancy to the trio, joined 
graceful expression to sentiment in the adagio, and frolicked with the 
humorous phases of the rondo finale (encored), fully entitled them to the 
applause which followed the conclusion of each movement. The appreciation 
Mr. Henry Holmes’ playing met with was, moreover, the subject of especial 
congratulation amongst that portion of the audience ultra-national, but it 
would be unfair towards the clever violinist’s talents to attribute his success 
to English partiality. Mr. Henry Holmes has won his way into the republic 
of arts, which happily acknowledges no other distinctions but those which talent 
and merit confer, through the only source which we trust will ever be open to 
an artist—viz., assiduous study and artistic acquirements. Attempts to 
sow discord in this republic of arts, in which politics have no place, by pitting 
nationality against nationality, cannot ke too strongly deprecated; and Mr. 
Henry Holmes, as an English artist, might easily have been made the first victim 
of an injudicious movement. Had Herr Ries and Signor Piatti been influenced by 
the spirit which is being displayed in some directions, they might have refused to 
co-operate with an English artist in the performance of a quartet, and it will 
readily be conceded that, had such been the case, Mr. Henry Holmes’ appeal to a 
Monday Popular audience would have had a less brilliant result. Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor, Opus 111, played by Madame Arabella Goddard, was 
listened to with that wonder and delight which such a work executed by such 
an artist must ever command. Regarded as the last of a series of noble 
sonatas for the pianoforte, Opus 111 is invested with peculiar interest, but 
even that pales before the admiration excited by its intrinsic merits. Its 
commencement with a discord would be rioteworthy had not Beetheven accus- 
tomed us to a peculiarity he indulged in from his very youth and sanctioned 
in his maturity. Some persons pretend to find in this adherence to an 
unorthodox commencement a trait of that obstinacy with which the character 
of Beethoven is credited, but the educated musician discovers in it proofs of that 
philosophy which permeated the composer’s noble mind. ‘The tenderness of 
the Lebewoil, in the final measure, is intensified by the harshness with which 
the ear is first assailed ; and no one knew so well as Beethoven that contrasts” 
are fruitful sources of delight. The playing of Mdme. Goddard was superb; 
not only was her execution perfect, but in her translation of Beethoven’s ideas 
into musical speech she showed that the genius of that mighty master over- 
shadowed her, and that a kindred spirit was interpreting his mighty concep- 
tions. To say that Madame Goddard was applauded to the echo is but 
a faint description of the scene which ensued on the conclusion of the 
performance. The ovation she received was certainly of the most enthusiastic 
description. 


Bayreura.—The magnificent old Operahouse, in which Herr R. 
Wagner gave a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, last 
Whitsuntide, had a very narrow escape from being burnt down lately. 
The roof of an adjoining tenement caught fire, the wind blowing 
in the direction of the Operahouse. Luckily, the fire was 
extinguished before it had done nnch damage. With regard to Herr 
R. Wagner’s own National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre, a German 
paper informs us that the structure will extend in length from some 
few paces before the foundation-stone to the further side of a square 
excavation, about 50 feet deep, which has recently been dug out. If 
we include the side-buildings, the theatre will be as broad as it is long, 
namely: 290 feet. The excavation just mentioned will represent 
pretty nearly the size of the stage and itsannexes. The space between 
the excavation and the foundation-stone will be devoted to the 
auditorium, which is calculated to contain 1500 spectators, and will 
rise terrace-like from the stage. The front of the building starts from 
the foundation-stone, stretching on both sides in a semicircle, marked 
out by a shallow ditch. Part of the front consists of an open hall, 
supported on columns, There is no special approach. To the right 
and left of the semicircle, there will be two massive stone edifices, con- 
taining the entrances, and exits, as well as offices for the employés, and 
rooms for such Royal personages ax may grace the Festival-Stage-Play 
with their presence. ‘I'here are two similar edifices at the extremities 
of an imaginary line, separating the auditorium from the stage. ‘Ihe 
part set aside for the latter is already recognisable by four stone water- 
towers connected by four walls of mixed woodwork and stone, and 
having a separate roof. The auditorium is to be recognised from 
outside by a cupola-shaped superstructure, which, however, is not 
arched, but angular. The stage is 95 feet broad, and 79 high. The 
depth under the stage is 37 feet. ‘The orchestra is situated between 
the auditorium and the stage, 13 feet below the level of the latter. 
The opening of the stage, that is the space filled by the curtain, is 45 
feet broad and 42 high. Round the stage are the dressing-rooms and 
store-rooms, Most of the building will be of timber with some light 
masonry. The four water-towers, and the four square edifices, 
will be the only parts massively built of stone, The front 
of the house will be utterly unornamented, but the fitting up of the 
stage will be something exceedingly magnificent. 


Cant WitHetm, composer of tie ‘ Wacht am Rhein,” has 
received the Order of the Crown of Prussia, third-class. 
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SCHUMANN’S OVERTURE, GENOVEVA. 


(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sir.—This overture, to the only opera which Schumann ever 
attempted, was composed in the year 1847, and stands as Opus 81 
in the catalogue of his works. It is not built upon the themes of the 
opera, like those of Don Giovanni, Der Freischiitz, 5 William Tell or 
Leonora (indeed it was completed before the opera itself was begun), 
but appears to be an attempt to portray the general spirit of the story, 
more after the model of Beethoven’s overtures to Egmont and Fidelio. 
The story is one which, in some form or other, exists in almost every 
nation and language. Genoveva is married to a knight, who is 
compelled to leave her and go to the wars. They are tenderly attached. 
His absence is taken advantage of by a friend to attempt the ruin of 
the wife. Failing in this, he has recourse to lies, and accuses Genoveva 
to her husband of infidelity. ‘he husband, furious, orders her to be 
turned out of her castle, and left to perish in the woods, Here their 
child is born, and nourished by a doe. The husband returns, and 
while hunting in the forest encounters first the child and then his wife ; 
an explanation takes place, and Genoveva is restored to her home and 
rights. 

on what measure this story of passion and distress is reflected in Schu- 
mann’s music every hearer will judge for himself. To me the sombre 
Introduction, with its sharp dissonances and plaintive violin figure, well 
expresses the inconsolable grief of Genoveva in her lonely banishment; 
while the Allegro, in the restless unhappiness of its principal subject — 
the cheerful melody given out by the horns, and repeated by the flutes, 
Oboes, and clarinets—the charming second subject—the sudden and 
striking changes of key, and the exulting joy of the conclusion, reflect 
forcibly the anguish of the innocent sufferer, her occasional gleams of 
hope, and her final triumphant return to her former happiness. The 
overture abounds with fine points, and is a truly original and 
characteristic work. A. M. 


- —— 


STANDARD THEATRE. 


Mr. John Douglass, ever on the alert for some new entertainment to 
lace before the playgoers of Bishopsgate, has secured an English 
pera Company, rich in well-known names, ‘The vocalists, under the 

direction of Mr. Aynsley Cooke—among whom may be mentioned Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Nordbiom, Madame Haigh Dyer, Miss Fanny 
Heywood, and Miss Annie Goodall—are successfully running through 
a popular répertoire of English operas, all of them most favourably 
received during the first fortnight of the engagement. The programme 
being constantly changed, the musical epicure will be able to choose 
between the Lily of Killarny, by Sir Julians Benedict, Wallace’s 
Maritana, and Fra Diavolo. An efficient band and chorus are under 
the direction of Mr. Sydney Naylor. Mr. Aynsley Cooke, whose 


WAIFS. 


Sir Michael Costa has returned from Italy in excellent health and 
spirits. 

Tamberlik will appear in opera during the winter and spring, at the 
New York Academy of Music. 


Miss Fanny Heywood made her first appearance at the Standard 
Theatre last Monday, in The Lily of Killarney, 


Verdi has arrived at Naples, to stay some months, Fraschini and the 
impressario, Musella, were at the railway station to meet him. 


Mr. Gilbert is occupied with a comedy for Mrs. John Wood, and an 
opera-bouffe, in which Mr. Toole will appear at the Gaiety next 

aster. 

The production, in New York, of Don Pasquale has been suggested, 
with Mdme, Gazzaniga, Signors Mario, Ronconi, and Carl Formes in 
the cast, 

The Rev. Mr. Curwen has declined a seat offered him in the 
Council of Musicians for the Crystal Palace National Music 
Meetings. 

An entertainment, illustrating the adventures of a day’s fishing, 
by Mr. Burnand, with music by Mr. Molloy, is announced at the 
Gallery of Illustration. 

The new national song, ‘‘ The war cry ’s hush’d,” was sung by two 
hundred and fifty voices, in the Model Schools of Belfast, on Monday, 
and afterwards in Lurgan. 

This being the year in which occurs the centenary of Coleridge’s 
birth, an American publishing house is about to issue a centenary edition 
of his Biographia Literaria, 

Mr, J. H. Cowen has left London for Leipsic, where, it is reported, 
his second orchestral symphony in F major is likely to be per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus Concerts, 

Madame Sauerbrey, sang Herr Eisoldt’s song, “The Snapped 
Thread,” on Wednesday, at Brighton, and was loudly encored. This 
song is dedicated tothe Countess Bernstorff. 

George F. Bristow, the only representative American composer, 
anda thorough masician, has completed a symphony which he calls 
The Arcadian. It will be heard during the coming season, 

There is but little chance that the concerts of the New York Church 
Music Association will be repeated during the season. Disagreements 
have occurred, and Dr. Pech has resigned his position as conductor, 

Mr, Theodore Thomas announces that he will favour New York 
during the present season with six symphony concerts in Steinway 
Hall, at which only the highest class music will be performed, and 
at which he promises the appearance of some of the most talented 
icat artists in the country, 





services are required in most of the operas as a vocalist, announces 
that The Rose of Castille will be immediately produced. 


—O — 


DON GIOVANNI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.”) 


Str,—Can you tell me who is responsible for a stupid departure from the 
recognised stage traditions in the last act of Don Giovanni, as now played at 
Covent Garden. We are all familiar with the “‘ business” of the last scene. 
Juan, reckless and gay, is carousing with his fair frail ones. The two elements 
of tragedy, pity and terror, are never, throughout the opera, called forth in 
the same degree as when, at the entrance of the statue, the weak syrens rush, 
with an affirighted scream, from the table, leaving the libertine to face his 
doom alone. It is this little lesson of the hollowness of pleasure which inten- 
sifies the situation tenfold, and lends fresh sublimity to the music. But now 
nous avons changé tout cela, It would seem that some Puritanical censor regards 
the tradition to which Mozart and Da Ponte have accustomed us as immoral. 
Will it be believed that, on the rise of the curtain, Juan is seated in a vast 
saloon alone, gorging and glutting himself with every delicacy of the season ? 
We all remember the joyousness and grace with which M. Faure used to 
dispense the wines among his innamorati. It was one of the most effective 
things in the opera, Whatever the Don’s fault, we have never been taught to 
regard him as a hag—a boor. Into that he is now transformed at the 
Royal Italian Opera.—I am, Sir, yours, with respect, 

OLD OPERA-GOER. 

[If Cld Opera-goer” will read through the libretto of Da Ponte, 
he will find no directions whatever to account for the presence of ladies 
at Don Juan’s final supper. That hero’s conversation is addressed ex- 
clusively to Leporello, which would hardly be the case were he 
surrounded by a bevy of fair women. Bad as he isin other respects, 
Don Giovanni caunot be accused of want of politeness to the gentler 
sex.—A, 8, 8.] 





Foreign papers give flattering accounts of the recent débué, at Savona, 
of Miss Violetta Colville, daughter of the well-known New York 
manager. Miss Colville has been studying four years—under Wartel, 
in Paris, Riebling in Leipsic, and San Giovanni in Milan. 


M. Gounod conducted, on Tuesday last, the first rehearsal of his 
private choir, which is to officiate at his forthcoming concerts, to begin 
soon after Christmas, at St. James’s Hall, On this occasion was 
rehearsed a new series of original part-songs by M. Gounod, 

Sir Julius Benedict has undertaken the conductorship of the great 
Midland Counties Grand Handel Festival at Nottingham, on Thursday, 
Dec. 26. In the morning 7he Messiah will be performed, and in the 
evening selections from Solomon, Moses in Egypt, and Samson, with 
some of Handel’s choicest secular songs. 

The worship of the prima donna was never more clearly illustrated 
than at a recent Sunday evening concert at New York, when, owing to 
the announcement of the illness of Mdile. Carlotta Patti,the audience 
declined to attend, and the manager even went so far as to return the 
money they had expended on their tickets, 

Madame Sigismund Thalberg has, through the medium of M. Bovy- 
Lysberg, citizen of Geneva, presented the Municipal Council 
with a marble bust of her late husband, the celebrated pianist, in 
remembrance of his birth, at Geneva, in 1811. It is intended to place 
the bust on a pedestal in front of the Conservatoire de Musique. 

A literary parallel is pointed out in connection with the death 
of Mr, Thomas Bilby, for more than a quarter of a century parish 
clerk of Islington, who died recently at the age of 78. He was 
author of the hymn, “Oh, that will be joyful.” The el is found 
in Mr. Bilby’s life-story and that of the Scottish schoolmaster, Andrew 
Young, formerly English inaster in the Madras Coll 8t, Andrews, 
who wrote the hymn, “ There is a happy land,” which has enjoyed a 
popularity second only to that won by Mr, Bilby, Both hymn writers 
were schoolmasters. 
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The long-talked-of theatrical benefit for the funds of the Schiller- 
Monument, in Vienna, will take place at the Karl Theater, early in 
December, For this performance Sigisinund Schlesinger has written 
an original drama, entitled Die Schwestern von Rueldlstadt. Pergolese’s 
one-act opera, La Serva Padrona, will also be given—(the first time of its 
performance at Vienna).—H. L. B. 


We call attention to an advertisement in another column of a new 
¢¢ Communion Service,” by Mr, Francis Howell, of Westerham. This 
service, which was written for the choir of St. Michael and All Angels 
Brighton, where it is in constant use, may be regarded as sure proof 
of ite worth and suitableness. Mr. Howell’s oratorio, The Land 
of Promise, recently performed at Westerham, is published (like the 
fap Service ”)in a cheap form, by B. Williams, Paternoster 

W. 

Mr. W. S. Rockstro, of Torquay, has written to the Times, thus:— 

‘‘The ‘mysterious disappearance’ of my niece, Miss Rockstro, was so 
freely discussed in the newspapers of September, 1871, that I think it 
desirable to state publicly that she is still alive, and has been for the last 
fourteen months an inmate of @ convent in a distant part of the country. To 
the Mother-Superioress of that institution, and to the Bishop who is its visitor, 
I owe @ debt of gratitude which I shall never be able to repay, since it is 
entirely through their instrumentality that my niece is again under my roof, 
and that we are able to account for every moment of her time since she left 


* home,” 


A meeting was held, on Saturday evening, at the Albion Hall, 
London Wall, in aid of the prize fund of £100, to be competed for next 
summer at the Crystal Palace, by the choirs of North and South Wales. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. J. H. Puleston, and on the platform 
were—Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, &e. A message was received from Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., 
expressing sympathy with the objects of the meeting, and regretting 
his inability to be nt. In the course of the evening a musical 
entertainment was given, under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, 
supported by Miss Lizzie Evans, Mr. Poole, &c. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society commence their forty-first season at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 22nd inst., when Judas Maccabeus will be 

rformed, with Madame Sinico, Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 

ernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis ‘homas, as chief vocalists, St. Paul 
will be given on Friday, the 18th of December. In addition to the 
artists yoy bene iss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr, sb Signor Foli, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Cummings, 
are engaged to take part in the Society’s performances during the 
ensuing season, The prospectus just issued promises a performance of 
Bach’s Passion Music (according to St Matthew) and other works which 
have not recently occupied the Society’s attention. The subscription 
series will consist of ten concerts, the whole of which take place in 
Exeter Hall, Sir Michael Costa holds his accustomed post as con- 
ductor.—( Communicated). 


The following extract from a letter addressed to the Jrish Times by 
Mr. Willert Beale may interest intending competitors at the Crystal 
Palace Music Meetings :— 


“The object of these meetings is to encourage refinement and artistic 
excellence in those branches of practical music in which prizes are offered. 
A singer is not sure to gain a prize for sheer vocal. power, or because he has 
a voice more extended in compass than his opponents. He must prove by 
his singing that he has studied diligently, and has carefully cultivated those 
natural gifts with which he may be endowed. The music selected for the 
competitive performance is chosen with this object in view. It is intended to 
display the artistic qualifications of the candidates—the possession of a few 
notes higher or lower by any individual competitor being comparatively of but 
slight importance in the contest. A good voice is undoubtedly of. great 
value; but in the decisions of the judges at the recent meetings, physical 
attributes seem to have had less weight than evident good training. This 
Was as apparent in the awards to choral societies as to solo vocalists, and 
every well-wisher of the art will, I think, agree with me that it should be so. 
The National Music Meetings are believed, by all who have given any attention to 
their plan and » as likely to promote the cause of good music more 
materially than any institution hitherto established with a similar intention. 
If they are to do so it can only be by the object for which they were 
established being kept constantly in sight.” 

‘The Oyster Supper Critic is not dead yet. He atill flourishes on the 
borders of Bohem’ He is natty, spruce, fresh, and as much respected 
by his confréres as any man possibly can be who is compelled to write 
every day on subjects which he has neither the culture nor the feeling 
to apprehend. He is fond of showing the city to literary lions, and of 
encouraging in them that morbid state of the imagination in virtue of 
which they fancy him to be somebody. He invariably enters a theatre 
with an actress upon his arm, and fancies himself the cynosure of the 
house when he gets up and faces it between the acts. Having culti- 





vated the art of small talk to considerable advantage, you never realize 
what an idiot he actually is until you come to read something that he 
has written. Small talk being the useful and agreeable varnish beneath 
which great genius and pure stupidity may be alike concealed, it is 
only when his powers are beheld in all their nakedness, in the 
sculpture-like veracity of print, that their scragginess and deformity 
come fully into view. Let us give the innocent little wretch his due, 
however. It is not his fault that he has no brains; but since Provi- 
dence uses harsh measures to convince humanity of its folly, we cannot 
go far wrong in imitating Providence by informing the Oyster Supper 
Critic, with severe candour, that he isan ass, He isin truth much 
more an ass than a knave. Incapable of comprehending the moral 
abjectness of taking a bribe, not to be convinced that his ignorance 
makes him the laughing-stock of the performer whom he aspires to 
criticise, he bridges over the gulf that yawns between art and oysters, 
and paragraphs with amiable frenzy under the influence of a dozen 
fried, judiciously administered. Sometimes, of course, he makes 
mistakes, but these he calls the inadvertencies of a brilliant and over- 
wrought mind, that despises petty accuracies, When he calls Carlotta 
Patti a mezzo-soprano, or Cary a soprano-sfogato, or Leah an adaptation 
from Shakespeare, with Goneril and Regan left out, these are the 
small errors of a large mind. When you shell peas into a cullender, 
don’t the little ones often slip through? It would be pleasant to apply 
the metaphor to the oyster-supper intellect, did not a stern regard for 
the facts of the case forbid. It would be more honest to liken it toa 
dried-up brook, in which the fish of fancy have perished for lack of 
sustenance. How fortunate it is for him that the months without an 
“rp” should be the very ones when the least is being done at the 
theatres !—New York Arcadian. 


Leirsic.—Fourth Gewandhaus Concert: Overture to Genoveva, 
Schumann; Aria, Beethoven (Mdlle. Orgeni); Violoncello Concerto, 
A minor, Goltermann (Herr Rendsburg); Songs (Mddle, Orgeni) ; 
Adagio for Violoncello, Bargiel (Herr Rendsburg); C minor Symphony, 
Beethoven. ; 








Adbertisements. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Duwoaw Davison & Co., 244, Recznr Staezt, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Voealist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public, 
Full Music size, priee 7s. 
London: Hammon & Co, (late Juniren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, st his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


ARDITI'S NEW WALTZ, 
“LL! Treo n TRO,” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERIA, 
Price 4s. 
London; Dpwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








Pome, Lemmens-Sherrington's 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 


No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “‘ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 











PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 


however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
244, REGENT STREET, W, 





HENRIETTE’S 


POPULAR SONGS 


*‘'This composer is rapidly becoming popular, and deservedly 
so, her ‘Compositions being thoughtful, as well as melodious,”’— 
Era 


“HENRIETTE is one of the BEST of living song writers.”’— 
News of the World, 








Always Alone. 
In C anv E Frat. Poerry sy LORD DESART. Sune sy 3. 
MADAME PATEY... 4.0. cass) “geal — Meee Goaw: J jaee 

‘‘ Such a feeling and pathetic melody, so simple in form, yet 
so expressive, has not been heard for some time. An encore, 
when sung by Mapame Parey, could not be avoided, and we 
could well have heard it even a third time.” —Lzaminer, 

“ A very charming ballad.”—Zra, 


The King and I. 
Porrny py C. MACKAY, Esq., D.C.L. .Sunc sy MR. SANTLEY 
“ One of the features of the evening.” — Times. 
“A very pretty and effective song,”—Musical World. 
‘A spirited air to spirited words.”—Zra. 
‘‘Had to be repeated in response to vociferous demands,” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
Sympathy. 

Tue Worps sy ALICE HORTON. Sune sy MISS ENRIQUEZ 

‘¢One of the best songs of its kind. Hennierre’s music is 
simple, but in admirable taste, the melody being full of quiet, but 
deep feeling, and the accompaniment being more than usually 
interesting.” —Musical World, 

“ A perfect gem.”—Zra. 

“The best composition of Hennrerre’s we have heard.” —Ad- 
vertiser. 


A French Mother's Song. 


Worps sy G. DURANT. A SonG OF THE LATE WAR. serene 4 0 
Home without Thee cannot be. 


Worps ny CONDER. Sune at THE Lonpon Batuap Concerts 3 


The Cross Roads. 
In F anD G. Porrry sy ALICE HORTON. Sune sy MISS 
EDITH WYNNE ove one eae eee ate ote 
‘Henriette is very skilfal in this class of music. ‘The Cross 
Roads’ may be described as one of her most successful works.” — 
News of the World. 
“A very pleasing song.”—ra, 


The Vacant Chair. 
Portry By JOSEPH VEREY ... tee * ove ene 
‘* An exceedingly charming song. The unaffected simplicity 
of the melody is thoroughly expressive of the sentiment of the 
words, which are of decidedly exceptional merit, and, in the 
accompaniment, the hand of the musician is apparent.” — Choir. 
‘*A charming pathetic song.’— Tunbridge Wells Gazette. 
“One of those pleasing ballads which find ready sympathy 
in the domestic affections. The sweetness of its melody and the 
truth of its expression constitute a certain passport for it to popu- 
larity, and it will be admired not only for its sentiment, but 
for the graceful style in which it is rendered.” —News of the World. 


The Old, Old Story. 
Worps sy JANET CLARKE. Sune sy MDLLE. LIEBHART ... 
“ A very pretty song.”—Zra. 


Clouds. 
Portrry sy ALICE HORTON ae rn 
Beloved. 


4 0 


Portry sy LORD DESART 





All Half-Price and Post Free. 


London: E, C. BOOSEY, .2, Little Argyll St, 
REGENT STREET, 
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Ready This Day. 








GOUNOD'S 
‘NAZARETH, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


BY 


SYDNEY SMITH. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 


WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
mem 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, ea 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who Seveceentied certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— — than any other method of education, owing-to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 


“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
keowledge, The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”—Daily Telegraph. 

.“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their poms and lage intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—News 

‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system he Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy ba Fn me mind, . Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoo 

“The means of obitaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 

thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are 
taceght and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system = be sai Thee and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses, ""— 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony vill be “especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their papi some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in ing suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“‘ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—Zvening St 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying | the oueees at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection, ”—. 

“ We consider it an easy an excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble, "— 

‘These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of 0 
instruction ; second, as making an gna wo pe of a familiar educational 

device. Their value in both respects is t. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the prety finds all that it is Fame oon | for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""— Musical World. 
“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student,"— Manchester Guardian, 
‘Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published."—Leeds Mercury. 
“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music."—Leam- 


ington Courier, 
“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—. Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, hemes (he and wae ge 8 aay’ such — and able 
class books have been before seen by us Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music. ”— Malvern News. 

‘ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Co Py Books, If anything will 

induce a young pupil to prosecute a pi amg Lon of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so."——Glasgow 
“The plan is excellent, the labour Santee rte very ‘trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefally written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News, 
“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony." —ASunday Times, 


MAY BE HAD OF 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of ony Musiceelir in Town or Country, 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 

New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of “'Thady 
O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.” Sung by Miss Epira Wynne 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 

Price 4s. 


VOICES OF THE PAST. 
By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Oomposed expressly for Mdme. Parry, by whom it is 
sung throughout her Concert Tour in the Provinces. 
Price 4s. 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN. 


Sung by Mdme. Trese.wi-Bertiyi at the Norwich Festival. 
‘““A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
Gretchen and the flowers (“ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 
it is quite original.”—The Times. 
Price 4s. 

















THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth. 





SANTLEY’S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 


Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :—“ If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octoszsr, contains :—“ The Happy Peasant,” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four voices, 
price One Penny. The Cuoratist for September contains: 
“Cherry Ripe,” for four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 
performed and encored at the Crystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, of post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 











LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 


DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE = SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 











A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop ... 
John Peel Galop 
Wedding Ring Waltz 
Alpine Climber Waltz 
Ali Baba Quadrilles... — 
Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka «ose ue 
Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 
Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles ra jes ne pe 
Letty Polka ... ae on ae 


i) 


Of PAA AP AD LO 
CO COCO CCCOCO: 





| LONDON: | 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Printed by Huypzrson, Rarr, amp Fawron, at No. 23, Berners 
Published by Wi4sM Donoay Daviaom at 
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